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INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 
MONTHLY; 16 PAGES. Pini $1.00 A YEAR. 
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ation. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled ‘‘Firrst TEACHING,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 
Young Children, will be issued in September. The main feature of the new journal will be to report the exact methods employed by the 
best teachers. Theoretical “papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although they 
possess acknowledged beauty. ‘‘ First TEACHING” will be a right hand of help. The publishers will be aided by a lady possessing skill 
and experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. The following subjects will be discussed. 


History, Music, Etc., Etc. 
The Management of Children, 
Occupation for Young Children. 


The Kindergarten. 
Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 
The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper will be the same size as the September ScHOLAR’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. A large number of 
subscriptions have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. 





Lady Canwvassers Wanted 


in every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools, to whom liberal terms will be made. Send for sample copy and terms to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York, 
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THe Mississipri AND aeoeanpe 


A pamphlet on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries gives the following 
statement of the mileage of the navig- 
able portion of each of the following- 
named rivers above its mouth : Mis- 
souri, 8,129; Mississippi, 2,161; Ohio, 
1,021; Red, 986; Arkansas, 884; White, 
779; Tennessee, 789; Cumberland, 900; 
Yellowstone, 474; Ouachita, 384; Wa- 
bash, 365; Allegheny, 325; Osage, 363; 
Minnesota, 295; Sunflower, 271; Mi- 
nois, 270; Yazao, 226; Black (Ark.) 112; 
Green, 200; St. Francis, 180; Tallahat- 
chie, 175; Wisconsin, 160; Deer Creek, 
116; Tensas, 112; Monongahela, 110; 
Kentucky, 105; Bartholomew, 100; 
Kanawha, 94; Muskingum, 94; Chip- 
pewa, 90; Iowa, 80; Big Hatchie, 75; 
St. Croix, 65; Rock, 65; Black (La.), 
61; Macon, 60; Boeuf, 53; Big Horn, 50; 
Clinton, 50; Little Red, 49; Big Cy- 
press and Lake, 44; Big Black, 35; 
Dauchitte, 38. Total number of rivers, 
88; total number of miles of naviga- 
tion at present, 15,710. 
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PEARL HUNTING IN Tinwessrn.—The 
search for pearls in the mussels of Ohio 
has been a considerable industry for 
years. The Nashville American reports 
an outbreak of pearl hunting in Stones 
River, Rutherford County, Tennessee. 
Not less than 500 people were engaged 
daily in raking the bottom of that 
stream, delving down in the mud for 
mussels, which are piled along the 
banks, opened, and critically examined 
for the treasures contained in many 
of them. One pearl is reported for 
which $80 was paid in New York. The 
general range of value, however, is said 
to be from 50 cents to $25. 


THE late James F. D. Lani of Indi- 
ana, during the rebellion, furnished 
Governor Morton, without security 
and with no hope of reward or repay- 
ment except upon the triumph of the 
Union cause, the large sum of $640,000. 
It was this that enabled the Governor 
to maintain the credit of the State and 
defy and baffle her foes. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co. will make 
a special holiday volume out of five of 
Bayard Taylor’s best ballads, with 
twenty-five choice illustrations by a 
variety of artists. 

We kill our rulers when we remove from 
tne human system whatever disorganizes 
the nerves. Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills relieve from subjection 
to the power of headache, sleeplessness 
and dyspepsia. They contain no opium or 
hurtful drug. 

——_—e——_—_— 

Pror. Grorce H. Cook, State Geolo- 
gist of New Jersey, has le to the 
conclusion which many So Jersey 
residents have long éntertained, that 
the land in Cape May and Cumber 
land counties is gradually but certainly 
settling. From knowledge now in his 
possession he estimates that the sur- 
face has settled about t feet 
aa we ee 

OFFICE THE BLANCHARD M¥a. Co., 
27 Union Square, New Yor«x. t 

The third quarterly dividend for the 
year 1881 of three per cent is payable 
Sept. 21,1881. H. P. Sisson, Sec’y. 




















DR. C. W. BENSON, or BAutimorgE, Mp. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank. as authority on those special and dis- 
tressing diseases. In the course of his practice he 
discovered what now are renowed in medical prac- 
tice, viz: a combination of Celery and Chamomile 
in the shape of Pills. They are used by the profes- 
sion at large and constantly recommended by 
them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 


for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure sick headache, nervous 


and will cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Butaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
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DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





All first class druggists have it. Price $1. per package. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


NEW LOCK STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 








with 
ROTARY HOOK, STRAIGHT NEEDLE, INDE- 
PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AND 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 
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own experience in practice. The are a sure cure neey 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS for Studects, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians, et al. 


collections of 100 illustrate all the p: ies and all th nd subdivisions in Dana and other worls 
penealy all 3 baw poe Ores, &., be. rine me are abe led with printed label that can only be 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


Saini anal 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 


OPP 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM- 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 

It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 

inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
| at the end of the year. 


It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


| 
| SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 





No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it. contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EPpUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
| the pupil to read, and then he has.read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
| beén ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
| employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
‘ the*proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
| seizes on the “Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

.« . Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordimary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only ve 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such at ettterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. . erties ee 
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The School Journal. 





Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
‘ mails as SECOND CLass MATTER. = 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Eattor. 
—_o-—_—_—_- 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yorx. 


—_o——_ 





TERMS. 

From 1to5copiesayear,each - - + = «2 «= §2,00 
“ 5to9 copies to one address,each, - - - «= « 1.75 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one addreas,each, - <- - .« 1.50 

20 or more copies to one address, SP ee ee ee 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date reecive a request from the 
subsertber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cewed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 


Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 
Our EasTerx AGEncy.—The ScHoo. JouRNAL and all of our 


act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, September 24, 1881. 


AORTIC 

At twenty minutes of eleven o’clock on the 
the nineteenth of September, 1881, James A. 
Garfeld, the twentieth President of the 


United States, died at Elberon, New Jersey. 
RANE a a Si 


At one o’clock A. M., on the twentieth of 
September, 1881, Gen. Chester A. Arthur, 
the Vice President, took the oath of office and 
became the twenty-first President. 





THe most remarkable tragedy since the 
death of Lincoln, has just been finished on 
our shores. James A. Garfield was born in 
a household of poverty; he struggled along 
pluckily with work in his boyhood ; he deter- 
mined to obtain an education; he graduated 
from college ; he became a teacher ; he enter- 
ed the army and fought bravely to put down 


_ Pebellion ; he was elected to Congress ; he was 


nominated for President ; he was elected to 





the highest office in the gift of the greatest 
nation of the earth, by the free unbiassed 
choice of forty millions of people ; he held his 
office scarcely four months when he was 
shot at and wounded by a dastardy assassin ; 
he lingered between life and death for eighty 
days, ministered to by the kindest of hands 
and then his spirit left the body. 

Meanwhile the great government of the 
United States never trembled for a moment. 
The sympathy of the entire nation was with 
its stricken ruler. No such scene was ever 
enacted before. In every remote hamlet, in 
every remote household, even in distant lands 
there was a constant daily expression of sym- 
pathy for the wounded man. These years 
will be long remembered. 





WE are asked to suggest the name of a 
principal for a normal school, one that knows 
the difference between a Normal School and 
an Academy. Where is there such a man? 
Address the Editor. 








WE invite teachers who are using methods 
of teaching which they have found success- 
ful in their own practice to contribute to 
these pages and describe their methods, and 
thus benefit a wide circle. To aid us in our 
work of benefiting the teacher we invite the 
cordial co-operation of the educators every- 
where. Let us have articles, suggestions 
ideas. Let others have what you have found 
to operate well in teaching and managing. 
Put your candle on a candlestick. 


It is recorded, that God opened the heavens 
to one of the patriarchs of old, and showed 
him a ladder leading to their azure heights! 
Well, this ladder is let down to every de- 
scendant of Adam ; it is tendered to thy 
child. But he must be taught to climb it. 
And let him take heed not to attempt it, nor 
think to scale it, by cold calculations of the 
head,—nor be compelled to adventure it b 
the mere impulse of the heart :—but let all 
these powers combine, and the noble enter- 
prize will be crowned with success.—PEsvTa- 
LOZZI. 








TuarT the teacher should be a man or woman 
of true culture as well as of education is 
affirmed by all. The child spends six hours 
per day in the society of his teacher. Sup- 
mane now he is coarse, cunning, deceitful, and 

epraved ; it is painful to think of the con- 
sequences. And yet many such persons hold 
the office of teacher. e demand is for 
those who teach only on one side of a child’s 
nature. The examination tests them in this 


res only. It is true, a m of known 
fod chgenaiin ielkeh calsabell; but this is not 
enough. those whose every influence 
is for the of the child, moral and physical 
as well as mental, should be allowed in the 
school-room. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Whether an institute is a good thing or 
not depends very much on circumstances. 
Some teachers are greatly benefited, that is 
plain, but it is the opinion of a great many 
that the institute is destined to be a thing of 
the past. It was invented to supply a want, 
like a log-cabin. Now, a log-cabin' may be 
avery warm and comfortable dwelling, but 
yet it is always superseded by modern built 








edifice. If the teachers of a county are to as- 
semble yearly they must be sure they will be 
paid for the trouble. 

It is apparent that about the same things 
must be taught each year. There are some 
who make teaching a permanent business, 
who are fully aware of the line of thought 
pursued by the conductors. This class do 
not derive the benefit they desire. They 
stay around however, see the book-agents, 
and go away unimproved. Evidently there 
must be graded institutes. Iowa is start- 
ing it. 





THERE ARE TWO CLASSES OF 
TEACHERS. 


There is a body of public school teachers 
in the State of New York, men and women, 
who may well be said to constitute a share 
of its true nobility. Endowed with genial 
natures; possessing liberal and comprehen- 
sive views ; enthusiastic in their devotion to 
science, and especially to the science of man ; 
they are necessarily far in advance of the 
public sentiment. 

And then, there in another class: inane, 
precise, prim, asa stalk of shrunken wheat ; as 
dignified as a sucked orange on the mantle- 
piece, and as dry and empty ; whose natures, 
destitute of capacity to receive impressions, 
are endowed with just enough of intellect to 
learn forms only to obscure them—to mis- 
take them for substance, and the signs of 
things for things signified. As soon as a 
scientific system of school education takes 
the place of the present machine system— 
and that will be on the very day that parents 
require it, for demand and supply govern 
here, as in the price of potatoes, these people 
will be wanted to count needles for packing, 
and for other similar work, for which nature 
designed them. 

Such are the two classes of teachers to-day 
at work in the public schools: one fit, the 
other utterly, irredeemably, unfit: one alive 
—the other dead. One, belongs to an age 
almost dead: the other, to the “‘living pre- 
sent.” When the people of New York came 
to be alive to the ideas with which the very 
atmosphere seems pregnant all over the 
world; ideas, linking universal humanity 
by a common bond of sympathy, then will 
living men and women alone be entrusted 
with the superintendence of childhood and 
youth. Then, will parents demand living 
teachers, and endorse the demand with 
living rewards. And as soon would they 
feed upon carrion, as then to feed the minds 
of their children on the husks which fall from 
those mummified caricatures of humanity. 
And yet some of these teachers, in certain 
localities, have a decided popularity—but 
among whom? Among those who—although, 
as the Parents of young immortals, they have 
assumed the highest and noblest responsibi- 
lity of the earth—have never devoted one 
hour to a knowledge of the science of man. 
They have no idea but a'school or a military 
drill, or at least a model states with 
its “lock-step,” and other samples of “order.” 
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“‘ Like people like priest.” ‘‘ Like people like 
teacher.” Teachers will evér be just what 
the people are pleased with fF vt 

road alike to reputation itd 

success. 

Yet one word here. The people decide on 
the quality -of-the teacher-they will have; 
-but itis at the same.time true, that a living 

teacher, can wake up love for science—for 
the laws of nature—in a whole district, as a 
living newspaper can develop a healthy 
tone of sentiment in a majority of the people 
in. its, neighborhood. The people and the 
teacher can help each other in the work of 

. progress; one, getting more benefit, and 
the other cheerfully giving more pay. An 
intelligent people would as soon embark in 
robbing henroosts, as consent. to. have the 

services of a good teacher, without good 
pay.—CRANDALL. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


The following is from First TEACHING. 
The struggle to show the importance of a 
just education for even young children has 
‘been along one. The notion that the babe 
‘is valueless, held by barbarous tribes, is 

widely diffused. In accordance with this, 
. the disciples would drive away the mothers 
who came with children. But the Great 
Teacher, the profoundest philosopher of the 
ages, uttered the foundation doctrine of edu- 
cation, worthy to be inscribed over the por- 
tals of all schools—‘‘ Ler THE LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN! COME.” 

With the enlarged movement in favor of 
popular education, the children have some- 
what shared—but it has been only partial. 
In the city of New York the teachers of young 
children are paid the least ; and this is the 
casein most of the cities of the Union, Buf- 
falo being the only exception of which we 
have heard. But worse than this is the 
fact that untrained, untried and immature 
persons, often with weak and vacillating 
minds, with a low degree of scholarship, 
with no love of children, enter on the 
work as an experiment, ‘‘to see if they like 
it”—these are set to teaching young chil- 
dren !. TO show still plainer how the little 
children are “‘ despised,” they are packed, 
like sardines in a box, in the class-rooms and 
galleries of our over-praised city schools. 
-/ In the N. Y. city schools forty pupils to a 

classin the Grammar Schools; in the Pri- 

mary Schools sixty / The logic that fixes 
this ratio is derived from the carpenter’s 
rule ! 

, Against all this it must be affirmed as a 

foundation principle of education that roune 
| CHILDREN NEED THE BEST TEACHERS. To 

give the teachers of children the aid they 
need to carry forward their important work 

‘* First TEACHING” is published. It will aim 

from the start to furnish specific practical aid 
fer the work of theschool-room. . It will aim 

radically to enlarge the sphere of the teach- 
er—now limited to Reading, Writing,Spelling 
and,Numbers. It will present methods for 
teaching on all sides of the chald. So that he 
will grow up baianced in development, for as 
: Pestalozzi says; ‘‘ The ultimate end of edu- 
cation is not a perfection in the accomplish- 
ements, ofthe school; but fitness for life.” 





_. We-shall advocate with earnestness that}, 


_ dqily, instruction be given, pertaining to <1, 
« The. Body. (carriage; «gymnastics, etc.) 1:2, 
Things (nature and use of objects near by, 





etc.) 3. People (their occupations and i in- 


a es 


a, (Go 

a: Soe 

Art (drawing, etc.) 8. The Earth (its st 
ture, location of places, etc.) Children thus 
‘instructed will come out of the school-room 
vigorous and strong. As it now is, the child 
is satisfied to seize-on a book and give its 
whole time to reatling ; nature does not at- 
tract it. 

We hope for better days for the children ; 
@ just. and properly devised education will 
bring such days. The teachers must heart- 
ily co-operate; they must not allow 
“ hide-bound method” to grind childhood to 
powder ; they must demand to be allowed to 
follow. the dictates of reason, no matter 
what ‘‘courses of study” may say to the 
contrary. 

‘* First TEACHING” is dedicated to the in- 
terests of the children. To the teachers of 
the children it will be a right hand of help. 
We address them with the sweet words of 
Pestalozzi : 

‘Do not then turn away on your arduous 
path from the proffered hand of one who 
would fain assist you, as far as in him lies, in 
your endeavors. It is probable I may never 
know you. My days may be numbered, my 
glass may be run long before you may 
chance to hear that in a far distant land, in 
a valley between his native Alps, there lived 
to old age a man who knew not a cause of 
higher interest than that in which you are 
now engaged.” 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.—PER CENT. 

The difficulty that meets the pupil is not that he 

has different combinations of figures or difficult ones. 
e mode of looking at figures is different. The 
pil has learned to employ halves, thirds, fourths, 

., ete, Now he is to learn toemploy hundredths. 
e has learned to express tenths in two forms pro- 

bly quite readily ; now he is to learn to express 
undredths in three forms. Let us keep this problem 
before us: How shall we teach pupils to work in 
figures when we deal with hundredths. If the 
teacher comprehends this great fact he can teach 
per cent. and not otherwise. The term per cent. 
is a difficulty—it is a technical term. ‘‘I pray you 
avoid it”—at first, at all events ; for to use it in- 
telligibly will require months ; to learn to operate 
in per cent may take but a short time. 

I have made use of a piece of apparatus with ex- 
cellent success. I struck a circle on a board about 
thirty-two inches in diameter. (31.8).. The circum: 
ference of this will be 100 inches. I divide this into 
100 parts and draw lines to the center, (radii). Into 








each of these I bore @ hole and put in a nail with- 
out a head. ‘Inow plané out 100 sticks or spokes, 
wedge shaped, 16 inches long, one inch wide at base}. 





fand tapering to a point at the other, , The! 


dustridf, etc.) Right nf Wrong’ (moral 
be a of| tH 
) &N 
















is immaterial, each has a hole for the nail to fit in, 1 per centage. 


— 


a screw put ine 8 ‘ew places serves for a handle. If 
every ot painted it gives a bright look 

is tirele divided into 100 parta. I use 
7, | thecitcle for main reason. If a stick is cut 
into 100 parts each part is a stick and a special 
effort of mind is required to keep in mind that the 
long stick is the unit...In using the circle, the unit 
is visible ; ‘the parts show they are fractions. 

Before anything iwi about per centage, hang 
the ‘“‘Hundredths Gircle” before the. class and ex- 
plain how it is made; ask how many parts the 
cirele is divided into, etc. , (i now suppose that the 
teachér has taught “decimals” in this way. That 
he has called two- pupils to the blackboard and 
having divided an apple into ten parts, that he has 
taken up a part and said to one pupil, “write the 
fractional part I have ;” to the other pupil, write 
the part I havein decimals. To the class. “Are 
they equal?” And-thus he has gone through with 
all the parts. Forifthe has not done this he has 
not taught. “decimals” in the best manner possible. 
I shall suppose he has done this). 

1. Let him call three pupils to the blackboard. 

Lifting one segment from the circle hesays: ‘‘ What 
part of the circle is this?” The answer will be 
of course one hundred. To pupil No. 1 he says, 
‘write that on the blackboard.” To pupil No. 2 
he says, ‘“‘write the part I have in decimals.” To 
pupil No. She says. ‘I will show you how to write 
it in the commercial form thus,” 1% or 1 per cent. 
He now goes on in a similar form with 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, ete., per cent. He explains that per cent. 
is the Latin for hundredths, 
_ By this objective method for several days con- 
tinued he familiarizes the pupils with the meaning 
of the term per cent. It may be done some time 
in advance of the point where the subject is to be 
introduced in the course of studies. There is no 
objection to teaching this as soon as decimals is well 
understood, 

2. Let the teacher next take up some mental ex- 
ercises with three boys at the board as_ before. 
They may be like these. ‘‘John has 3 hundredths 
of an apple. James has 4 hundredths. Please 
write,” No. 1 writes, No. 2 writes, No. 3 writes, 

zis, -03 3% or 3per cent 

rts, .04 4% or 4:per cent. 
““Very well. How much have both ?” Hands being 
raised, questions are asked thus. ‘‘ How: weuld 
you get 3 hundredths of an apple. How get 4 
hundredths of an apple? How find how many 
both have. How many ways of writing? What is 
the first way called? What is the second way ’ 
What the third way? What language is. per cent 
from? What form do you call this¢? (Business 
form.) Why are things.calculated by hundredths 
rather than by 80 ths, or 90 ths? (It is the form 
agreed. on by people generally and has been used 
for many years). 

“‘ James has 4 hundredths and John has 5 hun- 
dredths of an apple. Please write. How many 
have each ? How many has Joti more than James ?” 

‘“‘ James has 6 hundredths and Henry has three 
times as many. How much has Henry? How 
many do both have. Please write.” 


8. ‘‘Suppose I use the Latin word for hundredths 
to-day, will you understand me? Very well, as I 
fake otit thé sectors you May “hame the per cent 
and then write it on your slates in three forms.” 
He then takes out 5 sectors. The class calls out 
“5 per cent” and proceed to write. Then the 
teacher asks ; “‘Do all agree with the form used 
by those at the blackboard ?” This being settled he 
then replaces the sectors and measures with his 
hand over say 12 sectors. “What per centage is 
that?’ The class answers ‘‘12 percent.” “Why ’” 
Because it is 12 hundredths and,i2 hundredths are 
a.oasne se} 2iRee cent. .Why use. the. term per 
cent. rather than, hundredths? , “Because. it is 
more common. ‘‘ What language is per cent. from ?” 
“he Latin.” “‘What does per mean?” “By.” 

“What does cent mean ?” Tt is an abbreviation of 
¢entum which.means hundred.” 

“By this close axialysis continued from day'to day, 
plain: » Donot introduce the térm 
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I was sitting im.my chair at my school-desk, busy 
on some compositions, when the sudden opening of 
the door and the entrance of two or three pupils, 
evidently in a state of excitement, attracted my at- 
tention. ¥et-as-they-went-to their seate-I-_gave my 
thoughts-to-the work before-me: Glancing—up, I 
saw one of the boys talking with another in an ex- 
cited way. I caught the words: “Go and tell him, 
go and tell him.” 

** What is it?” I said. 

“Go up and tell him,” said two or three boys in 
an undertone. 

This brought forward Edgar Warner, reluctant, 
evidently, to enter on an explanation; he foresaw, 
I thought, that it would bring him into disgrace. 
Nevertheless he told the story. It was in substance 
as follows: James Brown was coming up the walk 
with a dinner-basket, out of which some apples 
peeped. Edgar slyly came behind and tried to take 
one in sport. James resented it and seized roughly 
hold of Edgar, and in the scuffle tore his new coat 
so asto ruin it. Edgarthen struck James a violent 
blow, and James threw a stone, which missed its 
aim but broke a large pane of glass in a neighbor- 
ing house—the owner threatened informing the 
parents, and had gone for this purpose. 

The-rest-ef the scholars had entered by this™time 
and_the hour for opening school had arrived; so I 
postponed any further investigation. 

After thinking over the matter a good deal I de- 
termined to employ the incident to accomplish three 
purposes: first, I wanted to prevent the recurrence 
of such troubles; second, I wanted to develop the 
power of self-control; third, I wanted to have the 
pupils feel the effect of any misdoing. 

The recitation that came before recess was omit- 
ted, and I stated the case tothe pupils, without 
finding fault with any one. I spoke of the troubles 
that came from ‘‘fooling,” when no wrongdoing 
was intended. I proposed the formation of an 
“order association,” whose business should be to 
investigate and report concerning the trouble of the 
morning and also to elect others who should make 
it their special business to prevent disorders.in the 
future. After explaining the matter thoroughly, 
the recess took place. 

On the return of the pupils, the matter having 
been discussed, officers were elected, a ‘‘grand jury” 
appointed, and other officers. The whole matter 
was investigated and a report made showing that 
both Edgar and James‘were to blame. 

The next thing was to settle up the damages. The 
cost of repairing the windows was ascertained to be 
$1.50. Lappointed “assessors” to assess the dam- 
age, explaining that when a riot occurred and a 
city did not stop it the damage was assessed at large 
and that innocent persons were obliged to contri- 
bute. This occasioned much demurring; but the 
matter was argued pro and con, and finally it was 
settled that a tax on both the boys and girls should 
be levied. It amounted to twocents each. This 
was put into the treasurer’s hands, and a commit- 
tee appointed to wait on the neighbor whose win- 
dow had been broken, and tender the money. 

By the debate, the ideas of the pupils had been 
sensibly enlarged. They took some pride in the 
management of the affair. In fact, nothing was 
talked of for several days but the best way to set- 
tle this matter. The parents became interested too, 
and the whole town gave its views on the affair. 

The injury to the coat was a#m¢taken up. Here 
was a greater difficulty than with the glass. But 


ao Edgar refused to accept compensation, amd this 


ended that part of it. 

I stimulated debate and action: I wanted them to 
see the consequences of ‘‘fooling.” The ‘‘Order As- 
sociation” appointed ‘‘ Inspectors” and there was a 

‘General Inspector” who made report every week. 
The effect was excellent omthe.sehool: It developed 
self-control to a remarkable degree, | 7) 





“« Bad company is like, tobacco, EEE 
not be. long in its presence without ane 


the taint oft.” . S (BEL 9D 
o, wae ie, . 
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Do your pupils pass to and pie tasacuial 
a quick, prompt and orderly mantier? 

Do they scramble out at reces like a flock of 
sheep? 

Do they keep their books and desks in good order? 

Are there pieces of paper lying around the desks? 

Do they spit on the floor? 


Has each one who uses ink a good pen-wipert ' ny 


Do-they-throw ink on the floor? 

Do they wipe their pens on their pen-wipers or on 
their hair? 

Do you insist on clean hands? 

Do they wipe their shoes on the mat as they 
come in? 

If there is no mat will you get one? 

If there is no scraper will you s¢ée one is provided? 

Do your pupils speak to you respectfully? 

Do they call each other rude names? 

Are you sure there is no swearing on the play- 
grounds? 

When your pupils speak to you, do they start off 
with “say?” 

Do they say, “I done it,” ‘‘I seen him,” etc. ? 

Do you make them use good English in their re- 
citations? 

Do they scrawl rude scrawls on the black-board? 

Do they mark on the walls with pencils? 

Do they steal crayons and mark on the fences as 
they go home? 

Do you teach them the proper way to behave in 
the streets? 

Do you allow bullying on the plky-ground? 

Do you set them an example ‘of refined courtesy? 

Do you think more of manliness than of book- 
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QUESTIONS.—NO. II. 

What are trees good for? 

Tell me three kinds of trees. 

Tell me three more kinds. 

What kind of wood is the floor made of? 
What kind of tree have you near your house? 


Here is a stick. Who can tell what tree it is 


from? 
What do you get from trees? 
Tell me three kinds of nuts. 
Tell me three kinds of fruits. 
How would you cause a tree to grow? 
If you burn wood what do you get? 
What can you make from wood with a knife? 


Who have fathers that make wood into something 


useful? 


MORAL LESSONS—GIVING, 
The sun gives ever ; so the earth 
What it can give, so much ’tis worth 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives paths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
So, too, the air ; it gives us breath— 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living. 
The more you give 
The more. you live. 
You must try every day to do 


was poor and yet who gave liberally. His name was 
Antoine Bonafoux. He earned his living by going 
about the streets with a wheel and grindstone and 
sharpening knives and scissors. He would ring a 
bell and the people would say, ‘‘that is Antoine, 
take out the carving knife.” Antoine was poor; he 
lived on the top floor of a large house and lived 
very frugally indeed. On the same floor was a poor 
widow named Drouillant, who had once been rich, 
But now she supported herself and her son by sew- 
ing. Early and late she worked; but after awhile 
she was taken ill. The knife grinder heard of it 
and took her some money ;\a doctor was sent for 
and long nursing was needed, but she never was 
able to work again. Antoine took good care of her; 





_ her son he apprenticed to a stave maker and cut up 


” 
te Rowe HSE Le nanny of 


‘| his own garments to make ‘him an outfit. 
‘widow was taken with paralysis, and was not able 


something for 
others. You must not wait until you get rich before | 
you begin to help. I will tell you of a man who 


The 


to move, but still Antoine took care of her until her 
son. was able to do it. 
For this act of Christian charity the French, 
Academy gave him in 1821 a gold. medal and prize 
of $80, .He was sought out by good men who were 
delighted at such an act. He was felt to be worthy, 
the esteem of the noblest person in Paris. , . 
QuEsTIONs.—Antoine earned but.a little daily, but 
he delighted to earn a good. deal that he might give 
it away., Did it make him happy to earn moneyt.., 
Did he not really give away all he had every day? 
If a rich man who. gets $100 a day should give this 
away could he not do much good? Who happier, 
the scissors grinder who gave, or some miser who 
did not give? What was there in his life that so 
pleased the Academy?, What was his motive \in 
helping the widow? Did he get any reward besides 
the medal? Was he happier after he began to give, 
do you suppose? 
For Recitation, 
LITTLE THINGS. 

Little masteries achieved, 

Little wants with care relieved, 

Little words in love expressed; 

Little wrongs at once confessed, 

Little graces meekly worn, 

Little sights with patience borne ; 

These are treasures that shall rise 

Far above the shining skies. 





A NEAT LITTLE GIRL. 
Little miss Tidy 
Is neat as a pin ; 
She wipes her feet neatly 
Whene’er she comes in, 
She folds her clothes smoothly 
When going to rest ; 
Of all little girls, 
She’s the nicest and best. 





FOR A LITTLE GIRL, 
Kind friend, don’t think that I’m too small 
To stand up here before you all, 
And fill a place like this ; 
But bear in mind that I will grow 
To be a woman large, and so— 
I'll throw you all a kiss. 





WHAT AND WHERE? 
Little dimpled hands, 
Busy, wond’rous hands, 

What shall they do? 
When they older grow, 
And when more I know, 

Good they must do. 
Little rosy feet, 

Now so soft and sweet. 

Where shall they go? 
When, some other day, 

I find out the way, 

Right they must go, 


SPEAK THE TRUTH. 
Speak the truth ? 
Speak it boldly, never fear ; 
Speak it so that all may hear ; 
In the end it shall appear 
Truth is best in age or youth. 


iti } 
Always, always speak the truth ! olist 
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WORK. abe 
Ho! ye who at the anvil toil we 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 





Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember, it is harder still 
To have no work to do, 
BE GOOD. 
Kind looks and smiles so loving, 
And duties promptly done, 
Oh! these will make the school-room 
As pleasant as the sun. 
Then let us all keep trying 
To do the best we can, 
To make our school-life pleasant, 
. For 'tis the wisest plan. 
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LANGUAGE. LESSONS. 


FOR THE ADVANCED PRIMARY (GRAMMAR) CLASS. 

(Let the pupils re-write these sentences, putting An- 
glo Saxon words wherever possible in the place of those 
in italics.) 

When an intelligent foreigner commences the 
study of English, he finds every page sprinkled 
with words whose form unequivocally betrays a 
Greek or Latin origin, and he observes that these 
terms are words belonging to the dialect of the 
learned professions, of theological discussion, of 
criticiem, of elegant art, of moral and intellectual 
philosophy, of abstract science, and of the various 
branches of natural knowledge. He discovers that 
the words which he recognizes as Greek and Latin 
and French have dropped those inflections which in 
their native use were indispensable to their intelli- 
gibility and grammatical significance ; that the 
mutual relations of vocables and the sense of the 
English period are much more often determined 
by the position of the words than by their form, 
and in short that the sentence is built up upon struc- 
tural principles wholly alien to those of the classi- 
cal languages, and compacted and held together by 
a class of words either unknown or very much less 
used in those tongues. He finds that very many of 
the native monosyllables are mere determinatives, 
particies, auailiaries, and relatives; and he can 
hardly fail.to infer that all the intellectual part of 
our speech, all that concerns our highest spiritual 
and temporal interests is of alien birth, and that 
only the merest machinery of grammar has been 
derived from a native source. Further study would 
teach him that he had overrated the importance 
and relative amount of the foreign ingredients ; 
that many of our seemingly insignificant and bar- 
barous consonantal monosyllables are pregnant with 
the mightiest thoughts and alive with the deepest 
feeling; that the language of the purposes and the 
affections, of the will and of the heart, is genuine 
English born; that the dialect of the market and 
the fireside is Anglo-Saxon; that the vocabulary of 
the most impressive and effective pulpit orators has 
been almost wholly drawn from the same pure 
source ; that the advocate who would convince the 
technical judge or dazzle and confuse the jury speaks 
Latin; while he who would touch the better sensi- 
bilities of his audience or rouse the multitude to 
vigorous action chooses his words from the native 
speech of our ancient fatherland; that the domestic 
tongue is the language of passion and persuasion, 
the foreign, of authority or rhetoric and debate ; 
that we may not only frame single sentences but 
speak for hours without employing a single import- 
ed word; and finally that we possess the entire vol- 
ume of revelation in the truest, clearest, aptest form 
in which human ingenuity has made it accessible to 
modern man, afd yet with a vocabulary wherein, 
saving proper names and terms not in their nature 
translatable, scarce seven in the hundred are derived 
from any foreign source.—GEoRGE P. MaRsH. 





For the 8CAO0OL JOURNAL. 
OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. 


One of the greatest troubles a primary teacher 
has to contend with, is the keeping of pupils em- 
ployed while a class is reciting. No teacher can 
teach anything successfully unless she can give her 
whole attention to the matter in hand, therefore it 
is very essential that the hearts, hands and headg of 
the pupils not reciting, are taken up with some con- 
genial occupation. Children and especially those in 
the first or second year of their school life, cannot 
work ali the time, so clearly it is necessary to pro- 
vide for them what seems to be play. The follow- 
ing is sufficient, if used properly, to keep an indefin- 
ite number of children employed, any half hour 
that it might be used. 

Any teacher can find any quantity of old paste- 
board boxes of various colors. Take them and cut 
them into strips—say two or three inches wide. 
Then cut the strips into squares, and in ten minutes 
time, you can have—perhaps, fifty squares (or 
puzzles) ready. Then take each square and cut it 
at random, or symmetrically into four pieces, tak- 
ing care to keep the pieces of each square separate. 
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You will find (although these are very simple) it 
will be puzzling enough for children to get them; 
back into squares again; but they soon will be very 
expert with them, and in a month’s time, you will 
find it necessary to make them harder, which you 
can easily do by cutting each piece into two again. 
A good way to give out the puzzle, is to have a box 
for every pupil, or for every two pupils. 

Four puzzles will be of different colors, and you 
can put five or more in each box, taking care to put 
no two of the same color together. 

You can have a monitor to distribute the boxes, 
and it can all be done without giving you the least 
trouble. 

I would then keep an account of the number of 
puzzles each child did. As your knowledge of 
what they do will be a constant spur to them. 

I would number each puzzle and each box to cor- 
respond, and then if a piece should be found out of 
place, you can easily find where it belongs. 

Some one will say, I could never get so many 
boxes! Any dry goods merchant will gladly supply 
you without cost. And as tothe work it is to get 
them ready, it cannot compare to the: benefit it 
will be, even to you, and it is more beneficial yet 
to the children. 

It teaches them shapes—(you can make the 
puzzles into any of the forms, but the squares are 
easier at first). It teaches them color, as they get 
the pieces of each puzzle together by the color, and 
above all, it keeps them quiet, yet active and happy. 
I hope I havn't said too much, I believe itis one 
of my failings; but my excuse is, that I wanted to 
make this so easy and simple, that some one might 
be induced to try it. Some may not succeed with 
it, but others will, I should feel lost without it. 

I found the idea in one of your papers, and I 
can’t thank you half enough for it. . K. - 

(We heartily thank K. M. Let her write 


This is indeed ive. Good friends, Stow 
this teacher’s lead. rite out your plans ‘and let 


us publish them. EDITOR. 





M. Bossier, of Clermont, suggested to the French 
teachers that they should draw up a daily bulletin 
of the events of the campaign in Tunis to be read 
to their pupils. The French press and all the most 
eminent instructors have caught at the idea, and 
extended it to embrace a daily lesson in all the col- 
leges and lycees in the events of the day, as far as 
they concern political or historical events. Amer 
ican teachers might object to the plan on the ground 
that our boys read the newspapers themselves; but 
unfortunately boys do not go much beyond the 
athletic news, unless their tastes are abnormally de- 
praved, when they gloat over the police reports. 
As for the affairs of Russia and Germany, they con- 
cern them very little. It seems absurd that the 
question should call for any discussion atall. It 
answers itself. If it is necessary for our young 
folks to know the condition and history of England 
or France in the days of Napoleon or Alfred, it 
surely is much more essential that they should 
know something of them in the time of Victoria 
and Grevy.—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE discovery of silk is said to have been made by one 
of the imperial family of China more than three thou- 
sand years ago. Since that time a special spot has been 
set apart in the gardens of the Chinese royal palace to 
the cultivation of the mulberry-tree—which is called in 
China the “‘ golden tree”—and to the keeping of silk- 
worms. The first silk dress in history was made for 
Heliogabulus, one whose infamous character is well 
known to the student of history. Henry II. of France, 
wore the first pair of silk hose ever made. 

The word ‘‘ satin”—which at first was used. in speak- 
ing of all kinds of silk is now applied only to such silk 
goods as show lustre upon the surface. The discovery 
of this particular brilliant stuff was accidental. Octavio 
Mai, a silk weaver, finding business very dull, was one 
day pacing to and froin front of hisloom. Every time 
he passed the machine he mechanically pulled little 
threads from the warp and put them to his mouth, and 
afterward spat them out. Later on, he found the little 
balls of silk on the floor of his workshop, and was at- 
tracted by the brilliant appearance of the threads. 
repeated and by using a certain 
ee ee ee nes to 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue Boarp or EpucatTion met Sept. 20. 

Comr. Wood rose and said : : “ While the dark cloud of 
sorrow is hanging over the nation, and this Board is 
covered by its shadow, it would be impossible for us to 
attend to ordinary business which in due course we 
would have before us at this meeting. The long mortal 





his memory, and established for him a lasting deep af- 
fection in the hearts even of his most determined poli- 
tical opponents. All classes have lost in him a revered 
and honored friend. President Garfield has peculiar af- 
finities with this and other Boards of Education through- 


which exists for placing its advantages with the reach of 
the ‘ poorest of the very poor.’ Without that educa- 
tion which he acquired in the midst of grinding poverty, 
in all probability, he never would have achieved the 
position of Chief Magistrate of this great nation ; and on 
the other hand, is it not a sight worth of all admiration, 
and perhaps. due more than anything else to the benefit 
of popular education, to witness the profuse, yet chas- 
tened sorrow of fifty millions of people, waiting with 
patience the action of the law in reference to the pun- 
ishment to be meted out to the assassin of their chief 
ruler. Surely the last year of the life of President Gar- 
field is a lesson to all of us of the uncertainty of human 
things, to those of us, especially, like himself, are stand- 
ing on the shores of the great Ocean of Eternity ‘and 
hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ When we 
look back on General Garfield's elevation to the presi- 
dency only last March, his assassination on the 2nd 
of July, do we appreciate the truth of the old English 
poet Shirley : 
* The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Scepter and crown must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. . 
Mr. president, I now move that out of respect to the mem- 
ory of President Garfield we do adjourn until Wednes- 
day, Sept. 28, and that the offices, schools and colleges 
be closed on the day set apart for the burial. 
Ngw Yor«k Ciry CoLLece.—The Trustees met Sept. 
20, and passed a resolution to adjourn for one week. 
PacKARD’s Business CoLLEGE.—Mr. 8. S. Packard, 
the president of Packard’s Business College, returned 
from Europe Sept. 15, where he has spent the summer. 
The last thing Mr. Packard saw when he left the city 
last June, were the faces’ of students on board the 
steamer as they escorted him down the bay ; the first 
morning after his arrival the pupils tendered him wel- 


over the doors leading to the assembly-room were placed 
the words, ‘‘ Welcome to our President,” and in the as- 
sembly-room over the platform were the words, ‘‘ Home 
again.” When Mr. Packard entered the assembly- 
room he was greeted with hearty applause, and after the 
regular morning work was over, one of his favorite 
students, Mr. Costello, addressed him in behalf of his 


panied him down the bay, a celebrated actor said to him, 
‘¢Mr. Packard, there are only two persons I would like 
to be, they are—‘‘ ether yourself or one of your stu- 
dents.” He had travelled through Northern Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Germany, the Low Countries, and 
Great Britain, and in all places he thought of his stu- 
dents. His business in Europe was to visit the business 
colleges of Europe for the purpose of finding out the 
goings on in such schools across the water. He finds that 
the people depend more on a classical education there, 
and that the business training so necessary to a business 
people is totally neglected. His remarks were listened 
to with attention. Evident pleasure sparkled in the 
eyes of the students. Mr. Packard finds his field of 
work broading every day ; he finds a growing confidence 
in the sincerity and breadth of his work, and his return 
adds to the strength and influence of the city. 


EpucatlonaL Insvrance.—The twelfth annual re- 
port of the Managers of the Teachers’ Mutual Life 


He| Assurance Association, city of New York, is an in- 


teresting document. It shows that mutual insur- 





ance may be obtained at a low cost. There were 
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twenty-four deaths in the of the asso- 
ciation during the year ending saad 7.1881. To 
meet the claims these had as members made thir- 
teen of fifty cents each, to 
$12,000—that is $500 were paid to the heirs of each. 
This shows that it costs about $24 per $1,000. Since 
the organization of the association in 1869 its oper- 
EMTs teen as tellooe to wit: 
Amount of money received, - $93,176.95 
Pe for pnting, pont al mie 
“ n 
, - 1,932 97 


Remaining in Treasury, $1,693 98 
Whole number Sf deaths from 


May, 1869, to June 17, 1881, 178 

The average number of deaths per year, since the 

has been 15; the average cost for in- 
surance has been $4.33. 

About two-thirds of the teachers have availed 
themselves of the advantages and benefits, of this 
mode of insurance. 

The sumiberof members, June 17, 1880, was 2,006 
New members and re-admissions, - 85 


Withdrawn, SF a utnde ts octet 
Deaths, 


79 
24 103 
Membership, June 17, 1881, Sri 1,988 

The officers are as follows: Henry C. Martin, Pres- 
ident; Miss.C. M. Edmonds, Vice-President; J. H. 
Zabriskie, Treasurer; A. Palmer, Rec. Secretary; J. 
T. Boyle, Fin. Secretary. 

ELSEWHERE. 

New Jersry.—It was announced in a late number of 
the ScHooL JOURNAL that special attention would be 
given in future to the New Jersey schools and teachers. 
To carry out our ideas of making her teachers better 
acquainted with the schools both within and without 
her botders, we earnestly solicit correspondence from 
all classes and grades of the profession, describing 
school work and giving any items of interest respecting 
educational matters. W.D. Myers, 21 Park Place, N. 
» Y.,a well-known New Jersey teacher, has undertaken 
to manage this department, and to him letters contain- 
ing news may be directed. 

Jersey Crry.—The opening of the déliovls was post- 
poned for one week on account of the hot weather. 
The High School has become very popular. Many of-its 
pronounced enemies have bec@me strong friends. Prof. 
Geo. Bartom has done a work of which he may well be 
proud. He has been ably seconded at every step by 
Supt. Dickinson. The Training School is under the 
direction|of,Mrs. Durrie ; and all who have heard her 
“live” papers at the monthly teachers’ meetings know 
that she has earnest and philosophical views. 

Newara.—The Newark teachers accept the privilege 
of visiting other schools accorded by the Board,.espe- 
cially the stirring, wide-awake principals. They have 
inspected nearly all the schools worth seeing within the 
metropolitan district. Mr. Barringer, the active super- 
intendent, is up to the times, and to appearances does 
not believe in putting a brake upon his most enthusias- 
tic teachers. We find an excellent Training School un- 
der the management of Mr. Griffin, performing a good 
work, and an importation from Quincy in the person of 
Mr. Melaney, who is spreading the Quincy infection. 

Bayorne.—The teachers of this city are envious of 
the good fortune of Mr. Vroom and his assistants, who 
are enjoying a September vacation with pay, on ac- 
count of the énlargement of School No. 2. The school 
will open in October with four new class-rooms. Mr. 
P. G. Vroom is a most earnest and painstaking teacher, 
and deserves the success which has attended his career 
in Bayonne. 

Sakatoca Co., N. Y.—A very excellent School Commis- 
sioner is W. L. Hoyt. He has served the public faith- 
fully by advancing the condition of education. In his 
annual report to the State Supt. he recommends the 
teachers to take educational journals: “I am fully 
aware that many of the teachers of this district are con- 
stant readers of one or more educational periodicals, the 
Tesults of which are plainly seen in their work in the 
schools. Yet I fear there are many others that are not 
familiar with any of the many invaluable works now 
offered at prices so low that they are within the reach 
of teacher in the land; and if teachers were 
aware of the wealth of information to be found within 
the columns of such papers as the New York ScHoo. 
JOURNAL, TzachExs’ InstrrvTe, School Bulletin, and 
ScHOLaR’s ComPANION, or any of the many other good 
. Works, the work of the school-roém would receive an 





inipetus that would raise it far above its jpreselit stand- 
ing.” These are deserved words of commendation. Mr. 
Hoyt perceives the immense service done byeducational 
journals ; he sees the influence of teachers” institutes 
and secures a good attendance ; he contributes his aid 
in all ways to maintain an interest among the teachers. 
There are no commissioners who have worked harder 
and more persistently. Saratoga County is in a good} | 
condition educationally. There is much intelligence on 
this subject of education. The people demand good 
schools, and Mr. Hoyt has contributed to advance them 
very materially. 

HamMonpsport, N. Y.—The JourNnaL is greatly ad- 
mired here for its exposition of right principles. Its 
fearlessness, to say the truth, is an admirable feature. 
The school of this village is a good illustration of what 
hard work, energy, perseverance and true teaching will 
do. Prof, O. J. Blakesley is beginning his second year, 
and by his earnest and thorough work is making the 
school what the town long wished it to be. Tt was feared 
that thorough teaching had become extinct; but the 
school exhibits the excellence that a good teacher only 
can give. Prof. B. is one of those men whose influence in 
his profession is a lever ; one whose ability to impart 
instruction is an inspiration to the pupils, and one who 
wears every where the attire of the student. Ata re- 
cent teachers’ association held in this county he was 
asked to what he owed his success as a teacher. He 
said: ‘‘If I am successful I owe it to hard, patient 
work, a close study of the child and its wants, and a 
thorough earnestness in all work, and these combined 
with a desire to do my whole duty. I have studied 
whatever would enlarge my sphere of thought and use- 
fulness. I have been thoroughly in earnest. Finally I 
have always taken several educational journals, and 
have found in them much to aid me. Let me tell you 
asecret. If you want the best, the latest, the most ad- 
vanced thoughts on edu¢ation take the ScHOOL JoURNAL 
or TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. They will repay you, as they 
have me a thousandfold.” 

Mo.—The Dent Co. Teachers met at Salem, Aug. 8. 
Calvin Jadwin was elected President, J. B. Pender- 
grass, Secretary, and Miss J. Massey, Treasurer. 
ods in the various studies was presented by Profs. Nor- 
ton, Lynch, and Dinsmore. The proceedings were very 
interesting and profitable. They passed a resolution 
that each teacher should take an educational journal. 
On the whole, it was a good occasion. 

On10.—The Session of the Coshocton County Teachers’ 
Institute continued for three weeks during August, un- 
der the instruction of Wm. H. Tibbals, Principal of Po- 
land Seminary. At the close of the session some resolu- 
tions were submitted and unanimously adopted. They 
testify to the efficient instruction imparted by Prof. T. 
They extend to Supt. W. D. Gibson a hearty welcome 
among them, wishing that he may meet with success in 
his new field of labor. 

Wis.—The Outagami Co. Institute was held at Ap 
pleton Aug. 22, and continued eleven days. It was ably 
conducted by Supt. McLaughlin of Fond du Lac, assisted 
by R. H. Schmidt and Co. Supt. J. A. Leith. Seventy 
teachers were enrolled. The syllabus prepared by the 
State Board of Education was quite closely followed. 
An effort is being made in some of the schools of this 
county towards proper grading, and a reasonable 
amount of success is expected in that line. 

ENGLAND.—The Archbishop of Canterbury presid- 
ed, on June 22d, at the annual meeting in London 
of the National Society for Promoting the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church. The Archbishop mentioned that the aver- 
age attendance at the Society’s schools was 1,471,- 
000, while at the Board Schools it was only 769,000. 
He desired to work cordially with the School Board 
and hoped they would embrace every opportunity 
left to them of giving religious education where it 
was demanded. _ 

The salaries of teachers in England are considera- 
ble higher than they were a few years since. Out 
of 12,981 certificated teachers, only 132 are receiving 
less than $250a year. 232 teachers get $1,250 to 
$1,500 and 137 are in receipt of $1,500 and over. 
Those in receipt of $250 to $375 a year are now 
10.72 per cent. of the whole. In 1874, they were 
15.13 per cent. 





To-co-Be, the chief of the Shoshone Indians, has 
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LETTERS. 


| The Editor will reply to letters and questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest. But the following rules must be observed : 
)1. Write on one side of the paper. 
| 2, Put matter relative tosubscrintion on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 
| 8. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





Your correspondent asks, What is Education ? 
Why, sir, this question has been asked and answer- 
ed a thousand times. Are there any two answers 
alike? One thing, I think, is certain: our capacities 
largely exceed our attainments. The faculties are 
within us; they are our heritage. Education is de- 
veloping them to the highest possible degree, but to 
alarge degree they lie undeveloped in us all. They 
perish for the lack of proper training. 

We talk and write much about education, but I 
doubt whether after milleniums of its existence the 
human race has grasped a tithe of the secrets of 
education. Many of our methods are deplorably 
deficient and who can say that in the training of the’ 
powers of the mind we have attained anything like 
what we might do! How deplorably deficient we 
are in morals, and who shall say we are not retro- 
grading, rather than advancing. . 

In every great enterprise there is an end to be 
accomplished, a means by which it is secured, and 
a method of procedure by which the means becomes | 
subservient to the result. The teacher’s enterprise 
is not an exception. The end to be accomplished is 
the perfection of character. The means are knowl- 
edge and training. The method of procedure is 
discipline, which I define to be holding all the facul- 
ties of the mind toa strict accountability for the 
performance of all these duties continuously in le- 
gitimate work. This can be secured only by the 
power of an earnest life supplemented by a thorough 
knowledge of and adaptation to the work, and great 
energy in it. E. H. HaLiocx. 
Randall's Island. 


I would like to ask through the columns of your 
paper, what do you consider the best Philosophy to 
use for the beginners? Also physiology ? 

A. E. A. 

(It. is not easy to say which is the best treatise 
on philosophy. Cooley’s, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner Sons, is a remarkably good work. We have 
lately examined it. Wells’ Philosophy, by Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Quackenbos’ Philosophy, 
by D. Appleton & Co., Avery’s Philosophy, by Shel- 
don & Co., Ganot’s Philosophy, by A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., are all valuable works.—Eprror.) 


I am utterly discouraged in teaching, I have 
have taught a number of years in the public 
schools of N. Y. City, and also in the district 
schools in the country. I have always had good 
success, not always obtaining the best results, but 
better than the average. I don’t know what is the 
matter unless I need more special training for 
teaching. If any one has ever felt the same for so 
long a time as two weeks, and has overcome it, I 
would like to have the benefit of their experience. 

A. EN. 

(There are many causes for discouragement in the 
school-room. The case should be thoroughly ex- 
amined into. Are you in good bodily health? This 
is a source of much mental disturbance. Next, 
what is the specific trouble? Don’t the pupils 
“mind you?” Don’t they learn their lessons? If 
the former then one course is necessary ; if the 
latter quite another. The difficulty is probably the 
former. Begin then to examine into the probable 
cause of this trouble. You will find you are not 
acting on correct principles. Find these and start 
anew. Do your own “School Management?” It 
will greatly aid you.—Eprror.) 








Tue Greeks are soon to unveil a statue of Byron 
at Missolonghi, where he died. Itis by the Greek 
artist Vitalis, of Syra. 

Frw children possess such royal god-mothers as 
does the girl-baby recently born toSir Evelyn 
Wood, the English general of South Africa. Queen 
Victoria is one and the ex-Empress of France the 





other. The child is named “‘ Victoria Eugenie.” 
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EDUCATIONAL, MISCELLANY. 


For the BoHOOL JOURNAL, 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND. 


The study of the mind has been considered so 
difficult that many have been deterred from pursuing 
it. So that we have very many teachers who are 
endeavoring to cultivate the mind and yet know no- 
thing about it besides the one fact that itcan remem- 
berand think. It is not unusual to find that those who 
have taught for years are unable to name the facul- 
ties employed by the pupil in his daily round of 
duties. And there are many who deny the useful- 
ness to the practical teacher of any knowledge of 
the mind. But a decided change is taking place. 
There is an increasing number of those who are 
studying mind. And the time is not far distant 
when the practical education will be based on the 
structure and operations of the mind. 

In this article no attempt will be made to show 
the writer’s profound*knowledge of psychology: he 
will attempt to be plain and to present his knowl- 
edge so that it may be apprehended. A Scotchman 
was asked if he knew what was meant by meta- 
physics. ‘Certainly I do. When two men are 
talking and neither understands either himself or 
the other then they are talking metaphysics.” There 
is much truth in this sarcasm. Learned talk is 
about the objective, and the subjective is indulged 
in but is merely talk. The Concord summer school 
is well enough for those who have summer hours to 
waste; but compare Mr. Alcott, Prof. Harris and 
the others who fly their metaphysical kites 
with Agassiz, Huxley, Tyndall, and Faraday, who 
made it their business to cause this to be under- 
stood, and you will want little to do with them. 

There are certain fixed facts in any one’s mind. 
Upon these the attention must be directed, and they 
must be classified and arranged. You give me a 
basket of shells and ask me to study them. TI be- 
gin and classify them. As the firsts tep I select those 
that have a likeness and put them together; you 
are careful not to make a mistake and put together 
those that have some evanescent likeness, as color 
or water-worn appearance; note the similarity in 
organic structure. Thus we deal with facts, with 
actions, with motives, with thoughts. 

Of course it is not so easy to compare unseen 
things as it is visible things, nevertheless it is done 
even by children. A child sees another snatch an 
apple and infers a wrong moral state; he sees one 
kind to the rude and heedless and infers a kind dis- 
position. He sees a person forget or pretend to for- 
get and infers a desire to deceive. 

Now the one who studies the mind must proceed 
in a way entirely similar. We do not know what 
the mind is, we do however know mind-facts and 
these facts we handle as we do any other facts. 

1. Fix the attention upon single facts. Reverse 
the habit of looking outward, do not rest on the 
sensation in the eye or ear, but attend to what is in 
your consciousness. Take up one mental fact, ex- 
amine it carefully and closely, and distinguish it 
from any other mental fact; then take another, and 
another, etc. 

2. When the facts are got hold of, so to speak, 
they must be classified. Those that seem to. be 
alike must be put together. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. | 








Por the Bon00L JouRNAL. 
A SCIENTIFIC BASIS. 


By F. Norman. 

Qur system of education is very imperfect; it 
evidently lacks a firm foundation. Wherever we 
see the most success, there we seek for the particu- 
lar causes which may have produced this success. 
We study the lives of great men to find the causes 
of their higher mental development, and find our 
selves puzzled. Many achild who has to beat his 
path through poverty, and scarcely has a chance to 
attend fa school, becomes world-renowned, whilst 
others, who enjoy all advantages of our modern 
system of education, remain insignificant and _ob- 
scure. With all our apparatus and books, with all 
the inventions and diseoveries of so many past cen- 





turies, we have not been able to produce men of 


greater intellect than many of those who lived sev- 
eral thousand years ago. pe oy 
the progress the human race has made by diffusing 
knowledge and culture among the masses, but we 
must confess that in the science of education, since 
the times of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, a prog- 
ress is hardly perceptible. And yet we have made 
immense progress in natural science during the last 
centuries; and there can be no doubt that natural 
science must furnish us a firm basis for the science 
of education. 

The seat of the mind is the brain. It is proved 
that the development of the brain is always accom- 


opment of the surface of the brain. 


ether; what we feel is the vibration of our nerves 
ousness. As we 


in our brain between the vibrations of the nerve- 
matter, which produce feeling, and the vibrations 
of the ether (diffused through the nerve-matter,) 
which produce thought. . 

Like in a photographic apparatus, the ether waves 
produce impressions on the surface of the brain, and, 
reflected from the surface, modified by the impres- 
sions and directed by the will, they elaborate the 
folds and convolutions of the brain. Thus the folds 
and convolutions of the brain produce our concep- 
tions, and the reflex of the whole surface of our 
brain appears as our reason. 

The power to stop the vibrations of the brain par- 
tially and thus direct them, is called the will. The 
will forces our thoughts in one particular direction 
by closing all other channels of thought. 

Of great importance in the development of the 
brain is the state of the nervous matter. High sen- 
sibility enables a high mental development; lack of 
sensibility causes imperfect development. Sensibil- 
ity (not to be confounded with nervosity or irasci- 
bility) is the motive power which determines all 
mental development. The cultivation of it should 
take the first place in education, and not be sup- 
pressed, as it is by our common method of educa- 
tion. Instead of conceptions (ideas,) a mass of un- 
digested and indigestible impressions is crammed 
into the brains of our youth, often causing total loss 
of the ability of farther development. The energy 
that is wasted in fixing worthless impressions must 
suppress the sensibility ; ; for sensibility just tends to 
extinguish impressions, converting them into con- 
ceptions. The consequences of such education are, 
lack of individuality, lack of character, disease of 
mind and body, premature grave. 

To preserve the sensibility of the nervous system, 
so essential to the development of the mind and to 
the welfare of the whole body, is the task of the (so- 
called) moral education. In a true education moral 
and intellectual culture are inseparable, for thought 
and feeling have to control each other, and neither 
can be truly developed without the other. For the 
correctness of our thought and feeling we have no 
other proof than the harmony of the vibrations, 
which produce thought, with those which produce 
feeling—the harmony of mind and heart. 





THERE are now twenty-one dukes in the British 
peerage; precisely the same number there was one 
hundred years ago. 

PREsIDENT Van Buren is said to have made his 
first ing up in a lawsuit at the age of 18, and 





to have recefved the sum of half a dollar for his 
a 


panied with a corresponding development of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties; that the various cer- 
ebral folds and convolutions indicate the intelligence 
of the individual. The convolutions are not notice- 
able in an infant, but increase with the growth of 
the mind, their depth and intricacy being charac- 
teristic of high mental power. Hence the mental 
powers depend on the surface of the brain, and de- 
velopment of the mental powers is, in fact, devel- 


We know that all our perceptions are produced 
by the vibration of matter. What we hear is the 
vibration of air; what we see is the vibration of 








or the Samoon Jousman. mi ‘ 
WHAT. IS.EDUCATION ? 


BY A. J. 
Education is a developing process. I would com- 
pare the child to a plant; the young mind to a seed. 
The germ of the future plant is in the seed, so the 
germ or capacity of the future or mature mind is in 
the young child. 

How do we treat the seed? How is its. life devel- 
oped? We simply place it in favorable conditions 
to let it burst its prison walls and grow. If we 
want a strong, hardy plant, we must not even force 
these conditions, but simply let the life take its nat- 
ural course. So with the mind; true education 
leads the mind to develop, to grow in its own orderly 
way. We must simply furnish aids, present food 
for the mind to absorb and assimilate. It is not 
what is poured in; it is what the mind can grasp 
intelligently and work out for itself, that truly edu- 
cates. Knowledge must be deduced from principles 
presented. An educated person isa thinker, a de 
ducer, an originator. 

The child must be taught to see, in fact to use all 
his senses; to bring in astore of knowledge through 
all the outer channels. 

He must be helped to gain ideas to comprehend 
and assimilate them, Then when the mind uses the 





Through the senses the vibrations are conveyed to knowledge, by applying comparing, deducing, orig: 
the brain, wherein they are brought to our consci- 
in the outer world be- 
tween the vibrations of the ether (diffused through 


the air), which produce light so we may distinguish 


inating, etc. ; it is being really educated, it is devel- 
oping its own peculiar characteristics. 

Innumerable forces without act as educators; 
words, actions, looks, smiles, frowns and whatever 
the mind gathers up and uses. 

Let us be careful of the surroundings of our chil- 
dren, powerful influences are at work for good or 

evil. 

The professional teachers are not the only educat- 
ors, but let them strive to be the best educators; 
and counteract the many baneful influences, which 
tend to educate wrongly. 





PESTALOZZI. 





SUMMARY OF HIS PRINCIPLES. 

Pestalozzi assumed as a fundamental principle, 
that education, in order to fit man for his destina- 
tion, must proceed accortling tothe laws of nature. 
That it must not act as an arbitrary mediator be- 
tween the child and nature, between man and God, 
pursuing its own artificial arrangements, instead of 
the indications of Providence—that it should assist 
the course of natural development, instead of doing 
it violence—that it should watch, and follow its 
progress, instead of attempting to mark out a path 
agreeably to a preconceived system. 

I. He did not choose to cultivate the mind ina 
material way, by inculcating and engrafting every- 
thing relating to external objects, and giving mech- 
anical skill. He sought, on the contrary to develop 
and exercise and strengthen the faculties of the 
child by a steady course of excitement to self-activ- 
ity, with a limited degree of assistance to his ef- 
forts. 

IL. In opposition to the haste and blind groping 
of many teachers without system, he endeavored to 
find the proper point for commencing, and to pro- 
ceed in a slow and gradual but uninterrupted 
course, from one point to another—always waiting 
until the first should have a certain degree of dis- 
tinctness in the mind of the child, before entering 
upon the exhibition of the second. To pursue any 
other course would only give superficial knowledge 
which would neither afford pleasure to the child, 
nor promote its real progress. 

Ill. He opposed the undue cultivation of the 
memory and understanding, as hostile to true educa- 
tion. He placed the essence of education in the 
harmonious and uniform development of every fac- 
ulty, so that the body should not be in advance of 
the mind, and that in the development of the mind, 
neither the physical powers, nor the affections 
should be neglected ; and that skill in action should 
be acquired at the same time with knowledge. 
When this point is secured, we may know that edu- 
cation has really begun, and that it is not merely 





superficial. 
IV. He required close attention and constant re- 
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ference to the peculiarities of every child and of 
each sex, as well. as to the characteristics of the 
people among whom he lived, in order that he 
might acquire the development and qualifications 
necessary for the situation to which the Creator 
destined him, when he gave him these active facul- 
ties, and be prepared to labor successfully for those 
among whom he was placed by his birth. 

V. He limited the elementary subjects of instruc- 
tion to Form, Number and Language, as the essen- 
tial condition of definite and distinct knowledge; 
and believed that these elements should be taught 
with the utmost possible simplicity, comprehensive- 
ness and mutual connection. 

VI. Pestalozzi desired that instruction should 
commence with the intuition or simple perception 
of external objects and their relations. He was not, 
however, satisfied with this alone, but wished that 
the art of observing should also be acquired. He 
thought the things perceived of less consequence 
than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which 
should enable the child to observe completely—to 
exhaust the subjects which should be brought be- 
fore his mind. 

VII. He maintained that every subject of instruc 
tion should be properly treated, and thus become 
an exercise of thought; and believed that lessons on 
Number and Proportion and Size would give the 
best occasion for it. 

VIII. Pestalozzi attached great importance to 
Arithmetic, particularly to Mental Arithmetic. He 
valued it however, not merely in the limited view 
of its practical usefulness, but as an excellent means 
of strengthening the mind, He also introduced Geo- 
metry into the elementary schools, and the art con- 
nected with it, of modelling and drawing beautiful 
objects. He wished in this way to train the eye, 
the hand and the touch, for that more advanced 
species of drawing which had not been thought of 
before. Proceeding from the simple and intuitive 
to the more complicated and difficult forms, he ar- 
ranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete 
that the method of teaching this subject was soon 
brought to a good degree of perfection. 

IX. Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless re- 
petition of the rules of grammer, nor yet with mere 
exercises for common life. He aimed at a develop- 
ment of the laws of language from within—an in- 
troduction into its internal nature and construction 
and peculiar spirit—which would not only cultivate 
the intellect, but also improve the affections. 

X. Pestalozzi introduced vocal music into the cir- 
cle of school studies, on account of its powerful in- 
fluence on the heart. But he was not satisfied that 
the children should learn to sing a few melodies by 
note or by ear. He wished them to know the rules 
of melody and rhythm and dynamics—to pursue a 
regular course of instruction, descending to its very 
elements, and rendering the musical notes as famil- 
iar as the sounds of the letters. 

XI. He opposed the abuse which was made of the 
Socratic method in many of the schools, by attempt- 
ing to draw something out of children before they 
had received any knowledge. He recommends on 
the contrary, in the early periods of instruction, the 
established method of dictation by the teacher and 
repetition by the scholar, with a proper regard to 
rhythm, and at a later period, especially in the ma- 
thematical and other subjects which involve reason- 
ing, the modern method, in which the teacher 
merely gives out the problems ina proper order, 
and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by the 
exertion of their own powers. 

XII. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion 
that religious instruction should be addressed ex- 
clusively to the understanding; and shows that re- 
ligion lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it 
should not be enstamped from without, but devel- 
oped from within; that the basis of religious feeling 
is to be found in the childish disposition to love, to 
thankfulness, to veneration, obedience and confid- 
ence toward its parents; that these should be culti- 
vated and strengthened and directed toward God; 
and that religion should be formally treated of ata 
later period in connection with the feelings thus ex- 
cited. As he requires the mother to direct the first 
development of all the faculties of her child, he 
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assigns to her especially the task of first cultivating 
the religious feelings. : on 

XIII. Pestalozzi taught that mutual affection 
ought to reign between the educator and the pupil, 
both in the house and in the school, in order to 
render education effectual and.useful. He was, 
therefore, little disposed to sustain school despotism ; 
but he did not rely on artificial .excitements, such 
as those addressed to emulation. He preferred that 
the children should find their best reward in the 
consciousness of increased intellectual vigor; and 
expected the teacher to render the instruction so at- 
tractive, that the delightful feeling of progress 
should be the strongest excitement to industry and 
to morality. " 

XIV. Pestalozzi attached as much importance to 
the cultivation of the bodily powers, and the exer- 
cise of the senses and in his publications, pointed 
out a graduated course for this purpose. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pesta- 
lozzi to the high praise of having given a more nat- 
ural, a more comprehensive and deeper foundation 
for education and instruction, and of having called 
into being a method which is far superior to any 
that preceded it. 





THE SPELLING REFORM. 


(From address delivered by Dr. F. A. March, of Lafay- 
ette College, at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Atlanta, Ga.) 

A Spelling Reform Association was formed ata 
convention in 1876. In 1877, we were able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the wonderful progress made 
in awakening the general public to the badness of 
the old spelling. In 1878 we reported the beginnings 
of our constructive work. We had agreed on a new 
alphabet and a method of progress toward its use. 
In 1879 we -held our annual meetings as a depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association. 

In 1880 at Chautauqua the main topic of congratu- 
lation was the introduction of amended spelling 
into the newspapers and other publications and the 
great array of authorities in letters and science who 
had given the reform their sanction, 

Noticeable articles in favor of reform have ap- 
peared in the Independent, the Home Journal, 
Good Literature, Chicago Tribune, Inter-Ocean, 
Toledo Blade, Utiea Herald, Cleveland Leader and 
elsewhere. 

There are two main directions in which we are 
pushing the reform. One starts with our present 
spelling and seeks to amend it gradually by drop- 
ping silent letters and by other simple improve- 
ments. The other urges pure fonetic spelling. The 
gradual improvers may count this year asa fairly 
good one. The interest in this kind of reform is so 
great that the Philological Society of London has 
been induced by many appeals to take up the mat- 
ter in earnest and appoint a committee to report up- 
on it. Mr. Sweet, the well-known leader of Anglo 
Saxon scholarship in England, has lately made the 
report. The pamflet containing it is entitled, ‘‘ Par- 
tial Corrections of English spellings, recommended 
by the Filological Society for immediate adoption.” 
There are thirty three pages of it, made up largely 
of lists of words to be amended. The great body of 
the amendments proceed on historical and etymol- 
ogical grounds, such as have been illustrated in this 
article. Most of them consist in the dropping of 
silent letters. Silent e is the greatest offender. 
There are something like twenty counts in the in- 
dictment against it, twenty lists of specifications, 
some of them long. The first are words in which e 
is fonetically misleading, as being used after a short 
vowel and a single consonant. It is regularly an 
orthographic expedient in such a position to denote 
along vowel; have, for example, ought by good 
right to rhyme with slave, rave, brave, grave and 
the like; so give should rhyme with hive, strive, 
alive. The verb live is wrong too. There are hosts 
of such words, medicin, doctrin, genuin, definit, in- 
finit, granit and so on, Then there are lists in 
which an eis simply useless, as the length of the 
preceding syllable is plain without, as in believe, 
grieve, where the dipthong shows the length; or in 
carv, nerv, where the consonants are a sufficient 





center, theatre to theater. With such backing this 
improvement will no longer figure as an American- 
ism ora Websterism. We are to drop the e of -le 
in many words, resembl, acl, coupl, beadl and the 
like, and in the terminations -able, -ible and -icle, 
as in probabl, credibl, articl. It will take us a long 
time to get rid of all these e’s. 

Meantime we can be going on with improvements. 
For leopard and jeopardy the older spellings lepard, 
jepardy shall be restored; yoeman should be yoman. 
The unhistorical i of parliament should be dropped. 
The old English and old French u should be restored 
in guvern, gubernator, munkey, tung, under, 
worm, and a long list of words now spelled 
with o. The original i should be_ restored. 
in wimen (women). A long list of words witha 
modern ou should go back to their historic u ; jur- 
ney, dubl, cuntry, nurish, and the like; enough, 
rough and tough ought to be enuf, ruf and tuf and 
through, thru. 

After g, wu is wrong in native English words like 
gard (guard), gardian, garantee, and so ue in catal- 
og (catalogue), demagog, dialog, harang (harangue) 
and the like. The report alsoinforms us that words 
ending in double b, d, g, n, r, t, are wrong; we 
should write eb (not ebb), so ad (not add), eg and 
pur. Agreat many words derived from old French 
and Anglo-Saxon are spelled incorrectly with double 
consonants to make them look like Latin: a front 
is spelled like affront, a faire into affair, a-forthian 
into afford, a-cursod into accursed, as though they 
were compounded with Latin ad- ; and the list is 
long. A silent b has been added without rhyme or 
reason to many words: crumb, limb, numb, thumb ; 
and for a very bad reason toa good many more; 
those, namely, in which the Latinists have in mod- 
ern times inserted it asa reminder of the Latin 
word from which it originally came; dout (doubt) 
and det (debt), for example, had lost the b of the 
Latin dubit-o and debit- in the French from which 
the old English came: doubt and debt are unhistor- 
ic, since they would teach that we took them from 
the Latin instead of the French. Many times ch is 
wrong through the blundering of the Greeklings; 
ake is the true old spelling of ache, as Worcester 
takes care to inform us; anker has forgotten its 
Greek and masquerades as anchor ; c for sis com- 
mon: in cinder, old English sinder, fancied to be 
from the French cendre ; pence, where cis for the 
plural sign s ; once, where c is for the genitive s 
and the like. 

Sovereign is another blunder of the Latinists, who 
imagined it to be a compound of regn-o to ren, in- 
stead of the adjective superan-us. Milton’s sovran 
has pleasant associations, but Mr. Sweet brands it 
as “‘ahybrid Italian spelling.” He gives us sov- 
rein, but that isan anachronism. The words which 
in early English were spelled -ain and -ein from 
French -ain have either taken ain exclusively, 
which is the’common fact, or -en, as citizen, denizen, 
dozen, sudden, or -an, as human. The best histori- 
cal spelling is soverein. So foren (foreign). Another 
troublesome intruder is gh : it is thrust in by pure 
blunder in sprightly, delight and haughty, in old 
times spritely, delite and hauty : and it is a modern 
variation of h in many words where both are now 
useless; plough for example, though, through and 
thorough, as well as daughter, straight, weight and 
the like, which should be spelled tho, thru, thoro, 
dauter, strait, wait. Why should not receit be 
written as it used to be, like conceit, deceit, and the 
like? So far as the p of recept-us is concerned, it is 
needed in one no more than in the others. In tch, 
t is of no use; which is as plain as pitch, and the t 
is unetymological in all such words. 

It were much to be desired that we could recount 
more progress in the schools, in the introduction of 
text books, to teach the beginnings of reading and 
spelling. For this, after all, is our great work. 

The general adjustment of tlie alfabet must be 
made in the schools. It cannot be expected that 
any generation who have learned the present spell- 
ing will adopt a radically reformed one for their 
own use. But they may be willing to have it taught 
to their children. 


‘« Evil habits must be conquered, or they will con- 











guide. It is advised to change -re to -er, centre to 


quer.us, and destroy our peace and happiness.” 
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EARLY EDUCATION. 

(From Pestalozzi’s letters to J. P. Greaves. Thesé let- 
ters deserve most careful perusal and thought. The vol- 
ume is very scarce.) 

In the progress of time the child not only is daily 
exercising and strengthening its physical faculties, 
but it begins also to feel intellectually and morally 
independent. From observation and memory there 
is only one step to reflection. Though imperfect, 
yet this operation is frequently found among the 
early exercises of the infant mind. The powerful 
stimulus of inquisitiveness prompts to exertions, 
which, if successful, or encouraged by others, will 
lead to a habit of thought. 

If we inquire into the cause of-the habit of 
thoughtlessness, which is so frequently complained 
of, we shall find there has been a want of judicious 
encouragement of the first attempts at thought. 

Children are troublesome; their questions*are of 
little consequence; they are constantly asking about 
what they do not understand; they must not have 
their will: they must learn to be silent. © 

This reasoning is frequently adopted, and in con- 
sequence, means are found to deter children from 
the provoking practice of their inquisitiveness. 

I am certainly of opinion, that they should not 
be indulged in the habit of asking idle questions. 
Many of their questions certainly betray nothing 
more than a childish curiosity. But it would be 
astonishing if it were otherwise; and the more ju- 
dicious should be the answers which they receive. 

You are acquainted with my opinion, that, as 
soon as the infant has reached a certain age, every 
object that surrounds him might be made instru- 
mental to the excitement of thought. You are 
aware of the principles which I have laid down, and 
the exercises which I have pointed out to mothers. 
You have frequently expressed your astonishment 
at the success with which mothers who followed 
my plan, or who had formed a similar one of their 
own, were constantly employed in awakening, in 
very young children, the dormant faculties of 
thought. The keenness with which they followed 
what was laid before them, the regularity with 
which they went through their little exercises, has 
given you the conviction that upon a similar plan 
it would be easy not only for a mother to educate a 
few, but for a teacher also to manage a large num- 
ber of very young children. But I have not now to 
do with the means which may be best appropriated 
to the purpose of developing thought. I merely 
want to point to the fact, that thought will 
spring up in the infant mind; and that, though ne- 
glected, or even misdirected, yet a restless intellec- 
tual activity must, sooner or later, enable the child 
in more than one respect, to grow intellectually 
independent of others. 

If education is understood to be the work, not of 
a certain course of exercises resumed at stated 
times, but of a continual and benevolent superin- 
tendence; if the importance of development is ack- 
nowledged not only in favor of the memory and the 
intellect, and a few abilities which lead to indispen- 
sable attainments—but in favor of all the faculties, 
whatever may be their names, or nature or energy, 
which Providence has implanted; its province 
thus enlarged, will yet be with less difficulty sur- 
veyed from one point of view, and will have more 
of a systematic and truly philosophical character, 
than an incoherent mass of exercises, arranged with- 
out unity of principle, and gone through without 
interest—which frequently but not appropriately, 
receives the name of education. 

We must bear in mind, that the ultimate end of 
education is not a perfection in the accomplish- 
ments of the school, but fitness for life; not the ac- 
quirement of habits of blind obedience, aud of pre- 
scribed diligence, but a preparation for independent | is 
action. We must bear in mind, that whatever class 
of society a pupil may belong to, whatever calling 
he may be intended for, there are certain faculties 
in human nature common to all, which constitute 
the stock of the fundamental energies of man. We 
have no right to withhold from any one the oppor- 
tunities of all their faculties. It may be 
judicious to treat some of them with marked atten- 


tion, and to give up the idea of bringing others to 
high perfection. The diversity of talent and in- 
clination, of plans and pursuits is a sufficient proof 
for the necessity of sucha distinction. But I repeat, 
that we have no right to shut out the child from the 
development of those faculties also, which we may 
not for the present conceive to be very essential for 
his future calling or station in life. 

Who is not acquainted with the vicssitudes of hu- 
man fortune, whioh have frequently rendered an 
attainment valuable, that was little esteemed be- 
fore, or led to regret the want of application to an 
exercise that had been treated with contempt ? 
Who has not at some time or other experienced the 
delight of being able to benefit others by his advice 
or assistance, under circumstances when, but for 
his interference, they must have been deprived of 
that benefit? And who even if in practice he is a 
stranger to it, would not at least in theory acknowl- 
edge, that the greatest satisfaction that man can 
obtain, is a consciouness that he is pre-eminently 
qualified to render himself useful.” 





IN PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 


This is an old motto and means to get ready before- 
hand for things that are to happen. The undertakers 
say they never have too many coffins on hand, though 
the persons who will occupy them are at the time in 
good health. But the industries of a large city explain 
the motto best. 

In New York you will find in the winter time, all the 
manufacturers of clothing busy with summer goods ; 
making the linen vests and linen coats that look so cool, 
while outside the snow flies, and the boys are slapping 
their hands to keep them warm. In this hot month the 
great struggle is to get the furs ready. The Sun says: 

‘* There are at least ten thousand persons employed in 
New York city and vicinity in the hottest days of sum- 
mer, working on furs. Already the wholesale trade has 
begun, in order that the jobbing houses throughout the 
country may beable to stock the retailers. The fur 
manufacturers are busy while the hot wave sweeps over 
the city. There is a simultaneous movement of seal- 
skins and ice-cream ; of beaver and bathing; of mink 
and muslin ; of niuffs and fans. 

** The clothing trade also presents a further illustration 

of the forethought required. As early as May the pat- 
terns and styles of winter overcoats are selected from 
the fashion plates. Each manufacturer determines 
which style will probably sell the best. He must judge 
in June what colors and makes of overcoats wil be best 
suited to the public taste in December and January, and 
he must invest large sums of money on the strength of 
his judgment. Some of the large wholesale dealers are 
cutting out overcoats by the hundreds and giving them 
out to be made up. When the thermometers are nearly 
bursting, men may be seen staggering along under huge 
piles of overcoats. 
@ ‘‘ The great dry goods houses have already determined 
what the ladies are likely to want in the way of colors, 
styles, and materials next winter. Agents are now in 
Europe picking out the ball dresses and walking dresses 
that New York belles will wear next winter. Immense 
sums of money are risked in the purchase of expensive 
goods, running as high as $85 or $40 a yard sometimes, 
and all the preparations of getting in those winter stocks 
must be made in the summer. 

“Even the toys that are to be sold in the Christmas 
holidays are now being stored in the great toy bazaars. 

‘‘The hat makers are turning out our future head cov- 
erings, and the stiff frames for next winter’s bonnets are 
being stacked up in the store-rooms of the manufacturers. 

‘‘Mme. Demorest said that, inasmuch as most weddings 
take place in the fall and winter months, articles for 
bridal trousseaus are largely manufactured in summer. 
The fashions for winter must also be arranged in the 
summer, Designs must be drawn, engraved, and pub- 
lished months in advance, so that the necessary prepar- 
ations for the season’s demands can be made. At a time 
when thinnest fabrics are sought for costumes, and the 
faintest ri of a breeze is a 
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NEW YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 

This important institution with its Model Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary Classes, will re-open Octo- 
ber 3th, 1881, at 7 East 22nd street, New York. This 
is the tenth annual course. Nearly two hundred 
ladies have availed themselves of the opportunity 
which this institute offers,and among them have been 
teachers from Normal Schools, Principals of Ladies’ 
High Schools, and ladies of culture from different 
parts of the country, even some mothers with their 
daughters ; also a number of Sisters of Charity. All, 
however, have to go through the entire course . 
even those ladies who study merely in order to add 
to their accomplishments. 

‘‘In the development of this Froebelian Institute,” 
says Dr. Henry Barnard in his American Journal of 
Education ; ‘Prof. Kraus, and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 
have worked in full accord, against difficulties and 
hinderances which would have appalled spirits less 
determined, and against the strongest temptations 
to lower the standard of qualifications and natural 
endowments and special knowledge for all eandi- 
dates for their diplomas. Professor J. Kraus is a 
disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Freebel School, 
according to the rational modern meaning of the 
term, and one of the first propagators of the Kin- 
dergarten in this country,” 

General John Eaton, U. 8. Com. of Education. 
in speaking of the Kindergarten cause in this 
country, says “while Pro. Kraus was for many 
years connected with the office, his efforts were un- 
ceasingly devoted to the Kindergarten cause. His 
devotion and enthusiasm on the subject of Kinder- 
gartens is well known to all educators interested in 
that topic.” 

‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of all American Kindergart- 
ners holds the highest place. She comes to us most 
directly from the founder of the system. It is to 
the labors of this lady, more than to any other per- 
haps, that the increasing success of Kindergartening 
in American is due, and her pupils have accomplish- 
ed more than all the rest.”—The Galaxy. 

“Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon this sub- 

ject,—unsurpassed, certainly, by any one in her 
knowledge of Froebel’s principles. I have never 
seen so complete a realization of Froebel’s ideas as 
in this Kindergarten of Mrs. Kraus. Her ideal of a 
trained Kindergarten teacher is so high, and she 
inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at the 
same time with so much modesty and ardor to im- 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of 
excellence.”—Miss E. P. Pranpopy, Kindergarten 
Messenger. 
Prof. John Kraus, and Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, are also 
authors of some of our best Kindergarten works, 
among them ‘Kindergarten Guide,” a handbook 
for mothers, kindergartners and teachers. 

“The Kindergarten (its Use and Abuse) in 
America.” 

‘The Kindergarten and the Mission of Women.” 

“The aim of the Kindergarten or the Child’s first 
Work-shop.” 

“The Characteristic of Froebel’s Method ; Kinder- 
garten Training.” - 

‘‘ Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten ; an as- 
sistant for mothers, kindergartners and teachers.” 

A Bi-monthly will be issued in October on THE 
EpucaTION OF THE PkreEsENT. Contributions for 
solving the Problem with regard to Froebel’s Prin- 
ciples. Kindergarten and School-garden. 

Those seeking information concerning the Kinder- 
garten, can address either of the principals, at 7 
East 22nd street. 





I WOULD go as far as to lay it down for a rule that 
whenever children are inattentive, and apparently 
take no interest in a lesson, the teacher should al- 
ways first look to himself for the reason. If the 
child, from the imperfection of his ing powers, 
or his unacquaintance with facts, is unable to enter 
into the sense, or to follow the chain of ideas in a 


lesson ; when he is made to hear, or to , what 
to him is but ‘ 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


HOW TO TAKE THE WEATHER. 





Some people complain of the weather, but the best 
ay is to make the best of it. A witty writer thus de- 
ribes one who acts on this principle : 
Judge Pitman is the only man in the world of whom 
know anything who is always satisfied with the 
sr. No matter what the condition of the atmos- 
he is contented and happy, and willing to affirm 
tthe state of things at any given moment is the very 
that could have been devised. 
Insummer, when the mercury went up among the 
neties, the judge would come to the front door with 
ads of perspiration standing out all over his red face, 
nd would look at the sky and say, ‘‘ Splendid ! perfect- 
splendid! Noble weather for the poor and for the ice 
mpanies and the washerwomen! I never saw such 
mificent weather for drying clothes. They don’t 
veany such climate as this in Italy.” 
In winter, when the mercury would creep down fifteen 
pgrees below zero, and the cold was nearly severe 
ough to freeze the inside of Vesuvius solid to the 
ntre of the globe, Pitman would sit out on my fence 
d exclaim, ‘‘ By George, did you ever see such weather 
this? Ilike it. It helps the coal trade and gives us 
od skating. Don’t talk of summer-time tome. Give 
» cold weather, and give it to me stiff.” 
When there was a drought, Pitman used to meet me 
the street and remark, ‘‘ Magnificent, isn’t it? I want 
y weather dry, I want it with the dampness left out. 
oisture breeds fevers and ague, and ruins your boots. 
there is anything I despise, it’s to carry an um- 


When the rain flooded the country, the judge often 
opped in to see me and to observe, ‘‘ Now we're having 
rlorious long wet spell. It makes the corn jump, and 
pans the sewers, and keep the springs from getting too 
ty. I wouldn’t give a cent to live in a climate where 
ere was no rain. Put me on the Nile, and Id die in a 
ek. Soak me through and through to the inside of 
bones, and I feel as if life was bright and beautiful, 
d sorrow of no account,” 
On a showery day, when the sun shone brightly at 
e moment and at the next the rain poured in torrents, 
judge has been known to stand at the window and 
claim, ‘‘ Harriet, if you’d’ve asked me how I liked the 
pather, I'd have said, just asit isnow. What I want is 
pather that is streaked like a piece of fat and lean 
a little shine and a little rain.: Mix ’em up and 
us plenty of both.” 
he judge is always happy in a thunder-storm, and 
e day, after the lightning had knocked down two of 
best apple-trees and splintered them into fragments, 
d the wind had torn his chimney to pieces, I went 
er to see him. He was standing by the prostrate trees, 
dhe at once remarked, “‘Did you ever know of a 
w having such’ luck as this? I was going to chop 
n these two trees to-morrow, and as that chimney 
er drew well, I had concluded to have it rebuilt. 
hd that gorgeous old storm has fixed things just the 
Iwant’em. Put me ina thunder-storm and let the 
rhtning play around me, and I’m at home.”—Scholar’s 
ipanion. 





WHAT IS AN ECHO? 


An echo is sound which has been reflected—sound 
rown back by some object against which it has struck. 
ou all know what a reflector is. Our looking-glasses 
. reflect our images, so that we see 
reflection ; but sound reflections are heard, not seen. 
ind reflectors need not be polished like looking-glasses, 
flat walls and ceilings make good sound-reflectors, 
t very moderate image reflectors. 

What is sound? Any substance can be a source of 
und. Sound 1s caused by one body moving rapidly in 
* presence of another—i.e., a body in a state of vibra- 
bn, and these vibrations are felt by the ear. Look ata 
ning-fork as it is sounding—you can see the prongs 
ving rapidly backwards and forwards; bring the 
ongs in contact with the teeth, you will then feel that 


“y are moving. 
A violin string or pianoforte string can be seen to 
ove very rapidly backwards and forwards when it 
they hit against the air particles, and the air 
*s hit one another, so that at last they reach the 
Generally sound travels about 1,000 feet per second 
“ugh air, but water, wood, metais, and earth are bet- 
at is, they carry it much faster. The 
ns know this, for they have a habit of putting their 


— 





ears to the ground when they wish to catch distant 
sounds, either of their enemies or of beasts they want to 


‘| shoot or entrap. : 


If you speak in a room, the air is set in vibration by 
your speaking, and these waves strike against the walls 
and ceilings, and come back so rapidly that they seem to 
take place at the same time; but if the room is very 
large the waves take some time to reach a wall or ceil- 
ing before they can come back. This interval, which 
elapses between the actual speaking and the return of 
the sound, produces anecho. The interval that takes 
place between the sound and the return of it as an echo 
depends on the distance, remembering that if the rock 
or cliff is 550 feet away, the return sound will reach you 
inasecond. If the hills or cliffs are at irregular dis- 
tances there will be a series of echoes to one sound. This 
some times occurs in woods where the trees stand in large 
clumps, and these have vibrating qualities of their own, 
which they mingle with the sound, thus altering the 
tone, and also the quality of the tone. The time also 
that occurs between the sound and the echo when the 
distance is great can always be calculated, remembering 
that the reflected sound takes just as long to come back 
as it takes to travel from the source of the sound.—Schol- 
ar’s Compauion } 





THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


The Declaration of Independence was made July 4, 
1776, and its anniversary has since been celebrated as a 
national festival throughout the United States, and 
wherever Americans are assembled over the world. 
From Maine to Oregon, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, in every town and village, this birthday 
of the Republic has always hitherto been ushered in 
with the ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, the dis- 
play of the national flag, and other evidences of public 
rejoicing. A national salute is fired at sunrise, noon, 
and at sunset, from every fort and man of war. The 
army, militia, and volunteer troops parade, with bands 
of music, and join with the citizens in patriotic proces- 
sions. The famous Declaration is solemnly read, and 
orators, appointed for the occasion, deliver what are 
termed “Fourth of July Orations,” in which the history 
of the country is reviewed, and its past and coming 
glories proclaimed. The virtues of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the heroic exertions and sufferings of the soldiers of the 
Revolution, the growth and power of the Republic, and 
the great future which expands before her, are the 
staple ideas of these orations. Dinners, toasts, and 
speeches follow, and at night the whole country blazes 
with bonfires, rockets, Roman candles, and fireworks of 
every description. In a great city like New York, Bos- 
ton, or Philadelphia, the day, and even the night pre- 
vious, is insufferably noisy with the constant rattle of 
Chinese-ctackers and firearms. In the evening the dis- 
play of fireworks in the public squares, provided by 
the authorities, is often magnificent.—Scholar’s Com- 


panion. 





AN EVENING OF GAMES. 


One rainy evening not long ago, a dozen of us were 
gathered in the parlor, some reading, and others yawn- 
ing over nothing todo. One suggested that a game 
should be played in which all should join, and 

THE MINISTER'S CAT 
was proposed. We drew our chairs in a sort of circle 
and each person named an adjective beginning with the 
letter A, in this way : ‘‘ The minister's cat is ambitious,” 
said one. Amphibious, esthetic, ancient, active, ath- 
letic, antartic, said others, until everything beginning 
with that letter was thought of. Then the letter B was 
used. “The minister’s cat is bumptious.” Others said 
belligerent, bankrupt, benignant, beseeching, beautiful, 
etc. When wecame to C the cat was cautious, courte- 
ous, contesting, confiding, cataleptic, contradicting, 
cruel, etc., followed. We bad a great deal of fun with 
the letter D. At last one declared the cat ‘‘dead,” and 
another added “defunct,” and here we stopped. 
BIRD, BEAST AND FISH 
was given out as the next game. A person stood in the 
middle of the circle and pointed his finger at one of the 
party, saying “Bird,” and then counted “one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, etc.” If the one pointed 
at could not name a bird before ten was reached, or 
named a fish or beast instead of a bird, he stood up and 
the first one took his seat. One time “ Fish ” was called 
and in the excitement “‘skunk” was given, which 
raised a general laugh. No one must give what has be- 
fore been given. Next we played 
THROW THE HANDKERCHIEF. 





A handkerchief was thrown by 





ye HORSFORD’S 
the person standing in | suffering with 


the center, and trying at the same time to touch the 
person who had it. Whoever had it threw it quickly to 
some one else, and all were on the alert to keep it flying. 
When a person was touched he took the place of the one 
who stood in the center. 
After this we had an old-fashioned game of 
STAGE-COACH, 
which warmed every one up. One person was appointed 
to the position of Chief Narrator and he named the dif- 
ferent persons after parts of the stage-coach. One man 
was the “‘ wheel,’ another the ‘‘ hub,” a bright girl the 
‘‘ whip,” and thus the reins, horn, horses, steps, straps, 
old-lady-passenger, her bandbox, etc., were given out. 
Then the Chief Narrator began his tale and whenever he 
named a wheel, hub, whip, etc., the one named after that 
part stood up and turned around and sat down again. 
When the word stage-coach was said all jumped up and 
changed seats, and the one left without any was obliged 
to go on with the story. 
Then some one cried out, ‘‘ Let’s play 
FOX AND GEESE. 

I'll tell you how. Stand in two open circles one behind the 
other ; leave one inside to play the ‘goose.’ I will stand 
outside and play the ‘fox.’ The ‘goose’ may place 
herself in front of two others; the ‘fox’ sees this and 
catches the outside one of the three. To prevent this 
that outside one becomes the ‘goose’ and runs inside in 
front of another pair again making three; the outside 
one here must shift in front of another pair. The ‘fox’ 
can only run outside of the circle and the changing 
places is done inside the ring.” We all followed the 
directions and had a jolly time.—Scholar’s Companion. 





RATTLESNAKES. 


Two rattlesnakes were caught up in Sullivan County, 
New York. The largest of the two is about three and a 
half feet in length, while the other is about three feet. 
The largest of the snakes has six rattles, and is of a yel- 
lowish color, with large brown spots. The smaller one 
is nearly black, with a few light spots and only one rat- 
tle. The owner says: ‘“‘ A man told us that there was a 
den of rattlesnakes just back of a cornfield on the road. 
My brother and I started for the cornfield, and we soon 
came across the den among a lot of rocks. Wesaw about 
six rattlesnakes. My brother made a noose of a piece of 
string and attached it toalong pole. He then held the 
noose directly over the head of the big snake. The 
snake immediately put his head through the noose. 
Then my brother jerked the pole up and drew the noose 
tight. It was a hard pull, for the snake clung tightly to 
the rocks I think I will turn them over to the Central 
Park Museum, if it will take them.” 





AMERICAN GO-AHEADITIVENESS. 


The rapidity with which towns spring up at the West 
is shown by the founding of West Virginia City in Da- 
kota. A paper describes it as follows: 

Some time ago a man found some rock on the hills 
which he thought had silverin it. He had it assayed, 
and found that it had a thousand dollars of silver to the 
ton. The secret of its location leaked out, and the ex- 
citement commenced, Ina short time it took posses- 
sion of everybody, and a stampede was inaugurated. 
The ground on which the discovery was made was in a 
wild portion of the country that had never been pros- 
pected. There were no roads to the point, and the first 
crowd of treasure hunters made their way there on 
horseback orafoot. They came back with specimens of 
rich rock, and in a day or two Deadwood, Central City, 
and Lead City were ost depopulated. A town was 
laid out, lots drawn for by all present, rules of govern- 
ment to, and the place named “‘ West Virginia 

.” In forty-eight hours the town contained nearly 
one thousand inhabitants, and nine saloons were in 
i On the third day two faro banks were 
opened, restaurants were started, and, to cap the climax, 
on the fourth day the first copy of a daily new 7 
Carbonate , Was issued. Fifty build. 


as $500 has been paid for building lots. The town 
to be ent, as there have been many rich 
ds.—Scholar’s Companion. 


A QUEER QuEsTION.—A having 3 loaves, and B having 
loaves to dine : C having two loaves came u 
and to join them. They consumed the breat 
and C paid a dime and went on. Then A and B quar- 
relled over the dime, and D came along, and p to 
xplain how much each should have if they would share 

it equally with him. In order to do this, it was 
i pon Some excitement occurred, and one cent 
lost in a before the matter was settled. 
ey gave D what he claimed as his share, and he went 
then they forg: t how he said it should be divid- 
What do you say? 








Acmp PuospHate should be taken when 
headache. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by al 
ways giving prices of books. 

PAPERS ON F'RCEBEL’S KINDERGARTEN, 
with suggestions on principles and 
methods of Child Culture in different 
countries. Re-published from the 
American Journal of Education. Hen- 
ry L. Barnard, LL.D., Editor. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

This collection of papers possesses 
the highest value to teachers. The 
price of the volume is $3.50, but it cov- 
ers upwards of 800 pages. The follow- 
ing paragraphs from the letter from 
Mr. Barnard to Miss Peabody explains 
his purpose: 

My desire is to help place this whole 
subject of the early development and 
training of the human being, especially 
of the claims and results of the Froe- 
bel Kindergarten in this work, clearly 
and fully before teachers, parents and 
school officers; and in these efforts I 
solicit your advice and co-operation, 
and through you, of all who are labor- 
ing for the same object in the Home, 
the Kindergarten, and the Primary 
School. 

My first plan of publication was to 
issue these Child-Oulture Papers in 
separate numbers or parts alternating 
with the regular numbers of my jour- 
nal, but not necessarily connected with 
the latter. On further consideration 
I have concluded to incorporate them 
all with the discussion of other educa- 
tional topics, and then to issue the 
whole in a volume of contributions to 
the literature of the Kindergarten. 

Miss Peabody replies: 

Nothing, it seems to me, can do 
more to establish the Kindergarten on 
a permanent foundation, and place its 
principles and methods fairly before 
American parents and teachers, than 
the full and exhaustive treatment 
which you propose to give, in the last 
volume of your truly encyclopediac 
Journal, of the whole subject of child 
culture, as held by eminent educators, 
at home and abroad, giving due prom- 
inence to its latest development in the 
Kindergarten as devised by Frederic 
Froebel and others trained in his spirit 
and methods. Your willingness to 
issue these papers in a connected form, 
and detached from other discussions, 
will enable Kindergartners to possess 
themselves, at a moderate price, of a 
volume (a manual I think it will prove 
to be), in which the Froebel idea and 
institute will be presented in their his- 
torical development, and in their ped- 
agogical connection with other symp- 
toms of human culture. 

Only two governments in Europe 
yet have recognized the Kindergarten 
as a public interest—that of Austria, 
which imposes on all pupils of normal 
schools in the empire, of whatever 
grade of instruction, to make them- 
selves acquainted with Froebel’s prin- 
ciples; and makes compulsory on the 
people to send all their children under 
six to some Kindergarten ; also the gov- 
ernment of Italy, where Kind 
were first established by the Italian 
Minister of education. 

But though the European govern- 
ments do not yet adopt the system, 
Kindergartens are established widely 
in all the German states, in Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, even in Spain, also in Eng- 








land, Scotland and Sartery and wher- 
ever there are Kindergartens there are 
more or less inadequate attempts at 
training Kindergartners, Koehler’s 
establishment at Saxe-Gotha, and lately 
the Froebel Stiftung at Dresden. 

I went in 1867, to Europe, to see the 
Kindergartens established and taught 
by Froebel himself, and his carefully 
educated pupils; and I returned in 
1868, zealous to abolish my own and 
all es, and establish the 
real thing, on the basis of an adequate 
training of the Kindergartners. 

My plan was to create, by parlor 
lecturing in Boston, a demand that 
should result in our sending to Lubeck, 
Germany, for Fraulein Marie Boelte 
(now Mrs. Kraus-Boelte of New York) 
to come to Boston and establish a 
model Kindergarten and a training 
school for Kindergartners, inasmuch 
as she was one of the few ladies of po- 
sition and high culture in Germany 
who, from purely disinterested motives, 
had become a Kindergartner. She had 
studied three years with Froebel’s wid- 
ow in Hamburg, and went to England 
with Madame Ronge, and was her 
most efficient assistant, and had a 
high reputation there, where she had 
acquired the language in that perfec- 
tion necessary to teach little children 
orally. I knew, from a disti ed 
relative of hers, that she would be 
willing to sacrifice everything—and it 
was a great deal she had to sacrifice— 
to come to America, because she knew 
that Froebel had said that the spirit of 
the American nationality was the only 
one in the world with which his creat- 
ive method was in complete harmony, 
and to which its legitimate institutions 
would present no barriers. 

The Kindergarten Union was formed 
primarily to protect the name of Kin- 
dergarten from being confounded with 
methods of infant training inconsist- 
ent with Froebel’s idea and system, 
and which was assumed, without sin- 
cerity, as a cover of quite another 
thing, which calls itself ‘the Ameri- 
can Kindergarten,” and claimed Froe- 
bel’s authority expressly for its own 
devices. 

The American Freebel Union com- 
menced in 1871, the Standard Library 
for Kindergartners and Parents, by 
publishing Mrs. Horace Mann’s trans- 
lation of the Baroness Marenholtz’s 
“Reminiscences of Froebel,” and in 
1878, a fae simile reproduction of Fros- 
bel’s most characteristic work, ‘“Mother 
Play and Nursery Songs,” with the 
music and engravings. 

Meanwhile the Union considers, as a 
part of the Standard Library, Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte’s Guide and Manual, 
which is in the course of publication 
by E. Steiger, 25 Park Place, New 
York, and most of the Kindergarten 
literature which he publishes, in Eng- 
lish and German, and especially his 
“Kindergarten Tracts,” so called, 
which he sends to all who ask for 
them, post-paid, on receipt of an order 
with six cents. 

The contents of the volume embrace 
a wide field. There is a memoir of 
Froebel’ ‘8, Froebel’s studies of Pestaloz- 


Name, or Objects; Froebel’s System as 
expounded by his friends; A memoir 
of Middendorf ; Views of Diesterweg; 
Memorial of the Baroness Von Bulow. 
Then follow the work of the Kinder- 
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garten i in different countries. The vol- 
ume is truly a Kindergarten Encyclo- 
pedia. It may be said by some teach- 
ers that as they do not teach ina kin- 
dergarten they have no need of such a| 
volume. But they misunderstand the 
scope of the Kindergarten. It discus- 
ses the growth of the human faculties. 
And we ask, is this important to a 
teacher? 

Of Mr. Barnard’s ‘efforts too much 
cannot be said in emphatic praise. He 
has spent a fortune in his educational 
labors. He deserves the cordial co-op- 
eration of teachers everywhere, high 
and low. 

Wir anp Wispom OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. Collected from his 
writings and speeches. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

This is a bold and brilliant attempt 
to epitomize the late venerable sphinx 
of English politics. About all one 
wants to know about this strange, 
eccentric character is here given. 


Tue Brste Commentary. Vol. III. 
Romans to Philemon. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume of the so-called ‘‘Speak- 
er’s Commentary” contains commen- 
tary on Romans by Dr. Gifford, rector 


of Much Haddam, England; on 1 Cor-; 


inthians by the Rev. C. Evans, profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Dur- 
ham; on 2d Corinthians by the Rev. 
Joseph Waite; on Galatians by Dean 
Howson; on Ephesians by the Rev. F. 
Meyrick; on Philippians, by Dean 
Gynn; on Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians and Philemon by the Bishop of 
Derry, and on Timothy and Titus by 
Prof. Wace of King’s College, London. 
The commentary on Romans is rather 
burdened with scholarship, and espec- 
ially in the Introduction, with expla- 
nations of what views have been taken 
by rationalizing German scholars, and 
the reasons why they are not tenable. 
The commentary on 1 and 2 Corinth- 
ians is more satisfactory in this respect. 
One more volume will complete this 
work, which covers the whole of the 
Bible; the Old Testament being com- 
prised in six volumes, the New Testa- 
ment in four. 


Breoinner’s Latin, W.MoD. Hal- 
sey, Ph. D. New York: William R. 
Jenkins. 

The author of this volume is the 
principal of Mr. D. 8. Everson’s excel- 
lent private school, corner of Sixth av- 
enue and Forty Second street. 

It would seem as though the subject 
of teaching Latin was susceptible of 
no new presentation. The ‘author 
looks at the matter as a teacher; with 
him it is simply “how can my pupils 
learn this the easiest.” This is of course 
a question asked by all good teachers, 
but all do not write a book in order to 
reply properly toit. The author had 
several points before him. Among 
these are, ist., a thorough drill on the 
common forms and inflections of the 
language, in a clear and well arranged 
form; 2nd. presenting a few words 
at a time and exercising the pupil well 
on them, so as to fasten them in the 
memory; (3d.) exercises adapted to 
familiarize the pupil with the structure 
of the language. 

The pupil is set to work at once in 
handling Latin words. Such sentences 
as Aquam amatis, Stamus, etc. are giv- 





en and the pupil is taught to give the 
root and endings of the verbs. _ He is 


—, 


Englig 


<r 


set to translating Latin into 
and Enplish into Latin, etc. 


— 

The method employed must iach 
strongly commended. It presents thilinentrs 
difficulties one at atime. “Take hoi Gas 
by the easy handle ” is an old motto AOY 
be employed in the school-room. Tho. My 
sands of lads have been discouraged 
by the Latin text-books put into th 
schools. It has been discovered st 
late years that it is best to disclose thy, 
difficulties to the school-boy as thew’ >’ 
come along—as it is in real life. Thi’ 
is the proper plan. This volume ig. 
constructed on correct education; 


principles and we, therefore, commen; ; 
it. The publisher has done his para 
‘well. The book is neatly printed ani 


well-bound. 

Diwpe Dopp, and other stories. By * 
Laura 8. H.Cooke. Boston: J. R. Ofna 
good & Co. Thurb 

Miss Cooke has succeeded in this |i nd th 
tle volume in a difficult undertaking. E 
Her three stories are allegorical an is quit 
belong to fairy or dreamy literatungl, yNe 
Her fancy is delicate and subtle, anil, De 
the moral which is woven into thiiy, 0 
story is so ingeniously made a part Manor 
it that the most obtuse child will har). 
ly fail to be impressed, and the mos ks be d 
skillful child will not be able to sepiiaad 
rate the moral from the story. semaies 

MAGAZINES. Yorkt 

The contents of the North A mericafdescen 

Review for October cannot fail to alas wel 


rest the attention of all readers. Eve 


one of the topics discussed is of 7 ’ 
highest present interest, and nearly #Rossi, 
of the authors are eminent Americaiia biog 
Statesmen, publicists and literateumfyy 7 
Senator John T. Morgan, of Alabamiieg “fF 
considers ‘‘Some Dangerous Qué4ii¢lose y 
tions,” namely, certain emergencifii}e issy 
arising in the administration of tiform, - 
United States government, for whiffwith a 
adequate provision is not made in tifappea 
the Constitution or the laws. AmoiJenkir 
these questions, that of the successidffimport 
to the Presidency in case of the ilMds ' 
ability of the elected incumbent, hol@#Veteri 
a conspicious place, and it is treatdiiroffe F 
by the writer with much learning aijment 
in the most judicial temper. Prof. @other 
P. Fisher, of Yale College, contribul@itige p 
a profound study of ‘‘The Element*@pary g 
Puritanism,” pointing out wherdgR ¢. 1 
Puritanism was transient in its Miof ar 
fluence, and wherein permanent. BRemer 
stronger vindication of Puritanif 
perhaps never was written. Sena Rob 


George F'. Edmunds, of Vermont, @iJean 
fines the relations which exist betwe@li 
“The State and the Nation,” replyi 
to an article by the Hon. David 1 
ley Field that appeared in the » 
number. D.C. Gilman, President 
Johns Hopkins University, writes 
“The Idea of the University,” drawi 
the line of distinction between the “ 
lege and the university, and showi 








how the latter institution is the ingore N 
pensable organ of a generous, libeg fr: 
culture. A timely historical papet By Pa 
that of Mr. Sydney Howard with # 
““Why Cornwallis was at Yorktow! allel 

Under the title, “Shall Two St eee 
Rule the Union?” the Hon. Tho! ii 


A. Hendricks discusses the perem 
tariff question, which he insists ® Bra, 


subject not for politicians, but - 
economists, to be settled, not in 
councils of politicians, but by 4 “@, “Tay 
mission of manufacturers and busiMiia. ¢ 
men. M. Desire Charney, in the i : 
of his valuable archeological paP@pwas re 
sets forth the grand results of bis ithe w 
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gichés aniong the ‘‘Ruined Cities of | 
fentral America.” Finally, Col. H. 
Sarrington, in an article on ‘‘ Wash- 
pn as a Strategist,” proves con 
ively the title of Washington to be 
seemed ‘first in war.” = 
Is the October Scribner will appear 
“The New Phase of Napoleonic His- 
ory,” by Walter A. Burlingame, son 
ff the late Anson Burlingame, and a 
lose student of modern political events. 
Primeval California” is the theme 
of two Californians. The writer is Mr. 


Charles Warren Stoddard, and the 


ist Mr. Julian Rix. Mr. William 
\ Crafts, one of the Railroad Com 
missioners of Massachusetts, has writ- 
n.a paper entitled ‘‘A Plea for Rail 


“Broads,” somewhat in reply to Mr. F. B. 


Thurber’s paper on ‘‘The Railroads 
nd the People,” in the same magazine 
. Bear-Hunting in the South, which 
is quite a different kind of sport from 
Northern or Western varieties, is 
for December, 1880. Mr. J. A. Allen, 
he ornithologist, will contribute a 
paper on ‘The Migration of Birds,” of 
hich he has long been a careful obser- 
to be described. A paper that will be 
read with interest, in the light of the 
coming Yorktown celebration, is ‘Old 
Yorktown,” by Thomas Nelson Page, a 
descendant of the founder of the town, 
as well as of Thomas Nelson, who 
governor at the time of its cap- 
re and surrender by the British. 
Rossi, the Tragedian, is the subject of 
biographical and critical sketch. 
Mr, Eugene Schuyler’s serial history 
of “Peter the Great,” comes to a 
tlose with the October part. It will 
be issued as soon as possible in book 
orm, with additions to the text, and 
ith all the illustrations which have 
ppeared in the magazine. W. R. 
pn rins, will shortly publish three 
mportant Veterinary books of stan- 
lard character, viz: a work on 
Yeterinary Pathology, by J. Wood- 
offe Hill, V. S., (author of Manage- 
ent and Diseases of the Dog and 
other books) ; a comprehensive trea- 
tise profusely illustrated, on Veteri- 
y Surgery, by George Fleming, F. 
RC. V.§., and a small pocket edition 
ut Armatage’s Veterinarian’s Pocket 
Remembrance. 
NOTES. 
Roberts Brothers’ new edition of 
fan Ingelow’s “‘ Songs of Seven” is 


‘likely to be one of the prettiest books 


of the season. 


John E. Potter & Co. of Philadelphia 
ve published a cheap edition of 
— Personal Life of David Living- 


L K. Funx & Oo. are issuing a Teach- 

r’s Edition of the Revised Version of 
me New Testament. It will be care- 
uly edited. Every page is carefully 
frutinized by ‘seven proof readers. 

he text is compared word for word 
with the Canterbury edition ; each par- 
allel passage is verified three times by 
48 many editors, as is also the verse- 
ming, which in this edition is marked 
by heavy-faced ion. Extreme 
‘are is taken to insert correctly in the 
the ions of the Ameri- 





WR. LYDIA-E, PHOMKHAM, OF LYHH, MASS., 


ope of the Race 


ympathize with Woman. 


Health of Woman is the H 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those “ainful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 

It willcure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. ’ 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous h thereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves "3 of the st h 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


on. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, iealways permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all tim: d under all sti act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is u: 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared, at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass, Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in theform of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS, They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 

aa” Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 

















JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
A POPULAR 


Illustrated ‘Monthly. 


Printed on fine paper, containing full descriptions 
and illustrations of all the latest Scientific discov- 
eries and inventions as they occur. 


Physics with Apparatus! 


Copious Illustrations of the Experiments of M. 
Gaston Tissandier, Editor of La Nature. 


THE THAUMATROPE! 
THE PHENAKISTOSCOPE! 


The mystery of the 


THE TALKING HEAD! 


Other Optical Dlusions. MDlustrations reproduced 
from La Nature. 
Articles on The Electric Railway. Mlustrutiong 
of the Electric Light, etc., ete. 
Pricé $1.00 peryear. Sample copies cana s 
Journal of Science, 
163 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Children learn ' 
ince werde and" ores ine, semnncey 
‘without @ teacher 
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THE BEST 


ERA agi SER 





Just Adopted by the 


Board of Education. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F, A. Alten, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
‘We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 
From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘**T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
iven us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


duly received. 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


It 18 so 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


After a short trial, I am 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 


HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

‘*The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


LIsT. 
$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 











SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Editor of the ScHooL JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
and SoHOLAR’s COMPANION. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
—o—— 
This work takes up the most difficult of all school 


with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It bas received the unqualified approval o! 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bewiider the teacher. 

Prot. N. B. Henry. of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes- 

* Mr. Kxi10e¢—I am 80 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it is treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 
abdooik that he can use,” 

B. L. KELLOGG & Co., 


21 Park Place, New York. 
THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; at the same time serves 
as a valuable epucaTOR of both old and young, uniting 
the best clementeof social home enjoyment. The game 
may bé varied by making it Geographics), Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 


‘The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 


taining 674 pages. Nearly 80,000 words. 
This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, ph and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
word one Dictionary. Price 8 cents. Postage pre 


‘Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
: re aa aee teen: 
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work, vis.: the government of a school,and is Milled | lish 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, ».C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Norma! Class for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers receive lectures 
Kindergarten in the ren Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: ful! course of eight months, $100. 
Wednesday a:ternoon lectures (twentv) to mothers, $5. 
Requirements are: love ot children, good common Eng- 
education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ood health. Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
-W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
-W., Principals. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1313 Broadway, &th 8t., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookxeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Corr ndence and 
all Englih Branches; Writing lessons $3, monthly, 
Arithmetic and Writi 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with fall faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This te the 
oniy Norinal Schoo! iu the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fesmonal Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ ¢ instruction. Tuition and 
peardiag at the lowest rates. ddress Joun O@pEn, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., O. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 85 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
tessional school for business training, and is under the 
rsonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
.§ Packard who for the past 20 years was assoctated 
with Bryant aud Stratton, and is the author of the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. The UCollege 
was founded In 1858, and has made steady progress in 
and public favor, and now stands at the head of 

hools. The location is Cnenspocaed + the 

8} fous and elegant; the course of study most 

thoro’ and effic'cnt. The rates of tuition have re 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time 
perterm of 1| weeks, $4500. Call or send tor 
circular containing tull particulars. 5. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & cu. 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 

Branch Offices,—119 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 2779 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean ali styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned of Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. 
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$10, quarterly, Shorthand $10 , 
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A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 

Boys look upon writing compositions 
as the hardest work of the school ; but 
one boy tried his hand at it, and his 
success is thus commended : 

At the Oberlin Commencement, one 
of the after-dinner speakers, General 
Nettleton, of Philadelphia, related an 
incident which he said had been more 
valuable to him as a lesson of moral 
philosophy than even all the profound 
teachings of their wise President Fair- 
child on the subject. 

In common with many other Oberlin 
students, he taught school during the 
winter vacation, and required his 
pupils, of course, to write essays. 

In one school an ungainly but stal- 
wart youth, named John Wolf, re- 
fused for several weeks to comply. It 
was impossible however to excuse him, 
and inasmuch as the refractory boy 
was at least thirty pounds heavier 
than his teacher, a terrible crisis seem 
ed at hand. 

Finally the stubborn scholar con- 
cluded to bow to the behests of law, 
and drew forth a whole sheet of 
large size foolscap, laden with this 
eminently grave and thoughtful pro- 
duction. 

“About Virtue.—Virtue is a good 
thing to get a holt of. Whenever a 
feller gets a holt of virtue, he had bet- 
ter keep | a holt. ”"— Teacher. 


= dome are two boating associations 
here,” wrote a Japanese student home, 
“called Yale and Harvard. When it 
rains the members read books.” 

‘“THaT man,” said a servant of his 
master, ‘“‘is so reserved that I would 
never know anything of his private 
affairs if I did not open his letters.” 


—_—-o- ere 





It is en for a woman after a 
faithful course of treatment with Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, to 
continue to suffer with a weakness of the 
uterus. Enclose a stamp to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for her pamphlets. 





Art a hail-storm at Geneva the hail- 
stones repelled each other as they fell, 
and that after lying quiet for amoment 
or tywoon the ground they bounded 
about as did the pith-balls in the “‘elec- 
tric hail” experiment of Newton. 

A moe POPULAR DEMAND. 

t has been the popular de- 
on for the celebrated remedy Kid- 
ney-Wort, that it is ha an im- 
mense sale from Main to ornia. 
Some have found it inconvenient to pre- 
pap 2 from the dry compound. For 
such the proprietors now prepare it in 

rocured 





liquid form. This can be p at 
the druggists. It has precisely the 
same offect as the dry, but it is ve 


concentrated so that ‘the does is muc 
smaller.—Lowell Mail 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE Farr.—The an- 
nual exhibition opened on Sept. 15 at 
the Halli, Third avenue and Sixty-third 
streot. The usual attractions are of- 
fered, concert afternoon and evening, 
besides exhibit of inventions, etc. We 
will note the principal features later 
on. 
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BEAUTIFIERS. 
aoe Soret ith 
eyes wi 
ron cheek an St Picance France, or beauti- 
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VOCAL DEFECTS. 
Rooms OF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


SINGING. 

















ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” _— 
AED aUTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal rit” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” angi 
‘The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
. Cause Stammering,” TERMS 
= ee Ful Course in Private, * : . a 
“Clarke's Mormal Method ef Vocal| . ‘MOMBOE SPmpoes - -  s5.00ens 
Training,” “ “ wu * - + 1000 “ 
FOR SINGING, PUBLIC srEAKING, rRaptxe | Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
aiden ananaoneneaee Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL_IMPEDIMENTS. 
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Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 
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WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best reste between Chicago andall | ? 
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COUNCIL BLUFFS, onl 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 

SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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It is the ONLY LINE running 





lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Ite varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
iNustrations and high literary character make ft just 
the paper fo: the 

HOME AND FAMILY. 

The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help im teaching the International Sunday Schoo! 
Lesson. i 

It is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 

Yearly subscription price, postage iucluded is only 
$2.50. Address 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nusesu Street, New York 


TIS 


American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 

1. The Fear of Se le Lerd is the ing of W! 

b 2 afk, 2 Gultrate x sytem, 








‘a Mineo Time's + -C~ tied. Ke 
bi 
Honesty, "kindness, 4 and Perseverance, Piety* 
he d-es be cap does well; Angels do ue do no 
tw Seon: i to a re Fear 
4 De Your Duty. f- a 1on prevents 
e e 
on and Not! @ but Truth. wine 
room Up-stairs. Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Seateuay. 6. Toou God seest .— Reverse: Tive Hard 
Avoid tuem. u Be tee, 7 Hards is the Prige ot ene 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto other< as you 
would have ) ethora 40 ante eno zee, & Bs Pare ve cay No. 
Reverse: The 


s'st bee my’ Acquire 
Good al 


one are Gi eat. Live Beetully "9 Time is Preci 
sefully. 9 | 


ous. Aewene Be On Time onest. 
aclear Conscience and a i ‘Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a Book. Reverse- God biess 

our Bchoc!. . There is no such word as Fail. Wher 
there is Witt there to 0 Way. wypnd Dever associ 
ate with Compan 2. The ‘8 Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you biame ia ethers. 

These Mottoes are pr d the best now published 
They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate pu 
pils to earnest study and exer: an exceilent moral ta 
fluence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y, 


Vaiue 








Pullman Hotel Dining Cars DEOPLE’S LINE 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Wight Trains. 


“Hic om acer Taine sere 


No: 
2ii Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Gllings for breken dewn and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 


A | Daag eyes ae 
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For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., feet of Canal &c., 
daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P. M., 
sure connection with Day Express Trains, made 
SN Rag ty OT 


Ret are North, 


Binghimtcn inad 
vteamers’ dock is Ae 
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Books for Teache 


—o— 

Every teacher should own a number of s 
professional books. He needs them as m, 
the physician and lawyer need professiong) 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We hay. 









specially to aid them in their work! It is, 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—o — 
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large number. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Te 
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W. W. EVERETT, P; esident, Croton Falls, N.Y. 
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AUTHORS OPINIONS OF AUTHORS. 

Says an English paper: Pitt told 

_ Wilberforce, respecting Bishop Butiler’s 
great work, ‘‘ you may prove anything 

“by analogy.” Sydney Smith says the 
book is “‘ the most noblé and surpris- 

_ing defense of revealed religion ever 
“made.” Fielding was “the prose Ho- 
mer of human nature,” according to 

Byron: “a blockhead,” if we believe 

Dr. Johnson. Johnson himself was 

dubbed ‘‘Ursa Major” by Lord Auch- 

inlec.. ,“‘ He has nothing of the bear 

but the skin,” saidGoldsmith. ‘John- 

son was an odious and mean charac- 

ter,” according to Horace Walpole; 

‘Mr: Thomas Carlyle praises him as‘‘a 
mass of genuine manhood.” ‘Sir, I 

don’t think Gray a first-rate poet, "says 

Johtison. *‘ I have been reading Gray’s 

works, and I think him the only poet 

"New since Shakespeare entitled to the char- 
ay acter of the sublime,” wrote Cowper. 





tt “The first of solemn coxcombs,” says 
Warton of Goldsmith. ‘‘An inspired 
sivwm idiot,” says Horace Walpole: while 


Bishop Percy speaks of his “‘ elegant 
and enchanting style.” Curran tells 
us that “‘Edmund Burke’s mind was 
like an over-decorated chapel filled 
with gauds and shows and badly as- 
sorted ornaments.” 

To Remove Ink Srains.—The Jour- 
nal de Pharmacie d’ Anvers recom- 
mends pyrophosphate of soda for the 
removal of ink stains. This salt does 
notinjure vegetable fiber and yields 
colorless compounds with the ferric 
oxide of the ink. It is best to first ap- 
ply tallow to the ink spot, then wash 
in a solution of pyrophosphate until 
both tallow and ink have disappeared. 
Stains of red aniline ink may be re- 
moved by moistening the spot with 
strong alcohol acidulated with nitric 
acid. Unless the stain is produced by 
eosine, it disappears without difficulty. 
Paper is hardly affected by the pro- 
cess ; stillitis always advisable to make 
a blank experiment first. 


THE presence of Mr. Vanderbilt at 
the Chicago races is explained by his 
having taken advantage of the low 
rate of railroad fares just now prevail- 
ing. 
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WORTHLESS STUFF. 

ne so faces oy eet : if you could 
see the , blooming men, 
women and children that have been 
raised from beds of sickness, suffering 
and almost dea’ by the use of Ho: 
Bitters, you woul ‘* Glorious an: 
invaluable remedy.” B other column. 
—Philadelphia 












THomas’ Cuora Socrery.—The cho- 









MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
SCRATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Largely known and 4 
Yok oy AN 
pemnpes af 


—_— 
ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 
Warranted, it used according to directi ns, to cure or 
Coughs. Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 


Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
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A IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 



















LIVER COMPLAINTS, 

PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (7 

y DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 

AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 

by causing free action of these organs and 

restoring their power (o throw off disease. 

A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! A 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 

bl Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! FN 

. Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Bf 


It is put up in ie Form, in tin 
— which makes six quarts of 

J Y medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Conecen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. J 





























at the beginning of next year, and will 
also provide the chorus singing at the 
Music Festival of 1882. 
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‘30 DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED. 


We wil send on 30 days trial 
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New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


> OO  — 
INCORPORATED i865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. m. till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GrIswoLp, President. 














THE TEACHERS PPROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y. Cutyer, Chief Engineer and Superintendent of Prospect Park ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; DMUND O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J. ; NorMan A. CaLkins, First ‘Assistant Su 
tendent of Schools, New York City; Henry C. Martin, Principal 
mar School No. 84, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; : # 
GERNON 8. HiaGmNs, Principal Public School No 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association ; JouNn W. ATwoop, Principal Public School No. 14, Jer- 
sey City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association; JoHn C. McNary, 'Prin- 

cipal Grammar School, No. 1, , & York City ; Epwarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
lic School No. 19, eee : SaMUEL S. MaRTIN, Principal Public School No. 28, 
Broo ; Amos M. Keyooo AM A.M., Editor of the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
New York ; OuaRues W. Brown, Manager of the penectionsl Department of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York ; SAMUEL M. PeRKINs, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp 8. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; JOHN 
OCARNRICE, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WILLIAM M. Myers, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
OF FiIicERs. 
JOHN Y. CULYER, 


PRESIDENT, VIcE PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join, one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. “Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers aot so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 

Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 
ms } ay have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


VA. DD. DMTERS, Secretary. 
2! Park Place. 


cu 


New York. 
































During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the [vstrTUTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc. If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at netitute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page iustrated Premium List, Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


E. lL. KELLOGG & CoO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 





School Supplies. — 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 
ss| Simp Pw ar et: | BLT Cr a 
ist eee eee eee Trees 


ree list. 
- i 
" eee eee 
ottoes, #0 ina oe ecceseessonses: 11 


tT] ral Frames. ............,,. 1.0 

~~ Writing, eed fos price ifs. 
Coen. ‘2% ser $0 

| Paper, 8%, wide perya..1-00 


All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest rates. 




















WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 
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The Latest and Best. . *. 
LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR 
Series of Readers 


By Marcrus WILISON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces.a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 


READER AND SPEAKER. 


All Properly and Handsomely [lustrated. The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 


Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Address, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS : 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


MITCHELL’S 

NEW 3 

lege dover, co, OUTLINE 
— axn MAPS. 
THE NEW 1 Word Method. 
AMERICAN © 4:36 method: 

gs. per set. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Bracketa 
and Companion, 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


Readers & Writers Economy Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


STATIONERS SPECIALTIES, 


Everything for 


OFFICE, STUDY & LIBRARY. 


Agents for the Original 








New Editiong 
mounted on 








Sole 








"Fs ATO RDSS 
ST YLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
The only successful Fountain Pen ever made. 


27 FRANKLIN STREET, | 4 BOND STREET, 
Boston. New York. 





STYLOGRAFIC 





oe WES 
JEStEY&Co Se 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send maya free Illustrated Catalogue. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 
make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 
prepared in ten minutes. The invention of CHAs. 
AupsN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaparated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


HEADQARTERS: 60 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


HOPE™: DEAF 


Dr. Peck's S silicial Ear Drums | Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE 
and peroem the work of the _-bL., ——~ Dram. 











Al sin position, bat invisible to 
All erention and even whispers heard 
tinctly. We refer to those then. 


tive 1-5 with testimonials. Address, 
P. K. PROK & 00,. 858 Broadway, New York.” 





Teachers Wanted 


To Fill Vacangies. 0, 
ay ee aS 





We want the names of 
500 compctent eect 


KEEP 0UT BAD READING. 


The Scholars. Companion. 


MONTHLY, 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
—o——_ 


A BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND LIVE PA- 
PER FOR SCHOLARS. THE BEST 
PAPER FOR A 


Supplementary Reader. 


This month will be a red letter month in the 
history of each reader of the ComMPANION. Why? 
you ask. Because the paper has changed its 
form into a much more convenient size, and be- 
sides having an extra amount of reading matter, 
has a handsome tinted cover. When we began 
the publication of the paper we said we would 
make the best paper published for the scholars, if 
they would help us. And they have helped us 
nobly, and many teachers also. Now we want 
every teacher who wants his pupils to have the 
best, most instructive, and most interesting read- 
ing in the neatest and most convenient form to 
send to us for sample copies and get up a club 
among his scholars. Then use it as a supple- 
mentary reader in the school. 


PREMIUMS. 


We do not ask you to do thisfornothing. Not 
at all. We will send you our 4page Premium List 
containing a large number of useful and beauti- 
ful articles which we send Freer to those who 
send us subscribers. You can furnish your 
scholars with a library. or dictionary, organ, 
microscope, etc., or yourself with the best works 
on teaching, a watch, a gold pen, etc., with no 
expense, and but little trouble. The paper will 
have a number of novel features this winter, the 
first of which is explained in the September num- 
ber, under the announcement of Art Prizes. 

The September Number. 

The Sept. No. (just out) contains—* What a 
Tramp Did ((ustrated) ; “‘ Albert ;” “ Beer Drink- 
ers;” “Margaret Fuller Ossoli;” “Rain and 
Snow ;’’ “ More Faithful than Favored ;” “ How 
Lead Pencils are Made ;” “The Pulse, the Tem- 
perature, and the Respiration ;”" “ An Evening of 
Games; “ American Go-Aheaditiveness;’’ “In 
Peace Prepare for War ;”’ “‘ Water-Colors;’’ “ The 
Times—August.’"’ Next comes the three most in- 
teresting departments—“‘ The School-Room;’’ 
“The Writing Club,” and “ Letter Box.”” After 
these, “Curious Dates ;”’ “‘ Bertie Wilson ;”’ “ Silk 
and Satin ;” “‘ Story of a Handkerchief ;” “* Duel- 
ling ;” “What is an Echo; “Rattle Snakes ;” 
“The Fourth of July;” “How to Take the 
Weather ;” “‘ Children in Japan ;” “Paul Revere ;”’ 
“E Pluribus Unum;” “Chemistry” Uncle 
Philip’s Budget ;” “ Alfred Tennyson,”’ etc., etc., 
and on the last page the bright letter from the 
Baitor. Is not this a rich feast for the scholars? 

i Address for sample and terms. 


E. L. KELLOGG & ©O., rsdn era's a Y. 


THE 


“New Remington” 








SEWING IVCACHINE. 


It leads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 
ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work, 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 & 288 Broapway, N. Y. 








‘ DENTS OF MUSIC 

NEW CALENDAR of 

Ss Pee 
Boston, Mass. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and Importers of 















BRUSHES, Seulptors’ 
For O11 & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
Or? AND CLAY. 
FP. W. Devoe & Co’s > ama 
CANVAS, P. W. Devoe & Co's 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
oak FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TUBES. 
—— CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Mois el 
a metent Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, ILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 


Pamrr Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fre@’k W. Devoe. James F. Drumuiond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 


The Blanchard 


FOORS> Lm on 


PRES 
cues | "8ED BS 
ARE LIQUID 


FOODS, 


PREPARED eB FROM 




















(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
4 SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 













Circulars free on 
application. 


Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 

Th cto improves weak TE epalt cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
consti _— nos Extr He A fan queer, pay fH a © © repair brain ‘wnate Ween study, care or grief. 
cures coubumptien, right’s disease. terine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 

ailsmaiarial diseasca. Strergthens to overcome evil Seeiae” adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 


T at restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 
Fibrin and, and whee vies weakly children and cuernines old age. Sure preventive and cure 

vee heria, infantiie diarrhea and cholera imiantum. §$2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 
d is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 

mia ih tS wane Invaluable for nursing mothers. §2 each, or six bottles ior $10. ° 

it , Food is to taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.”’ Never failing rem- 
: tetae 4 to opium aie or tebaceo habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
ea Tor $¢. 



















L- rs 

c 7 THE FAVORITE ry : : 

a ae. ae ) 

For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, andLadies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. .For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 


Falcon, 873,903, ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Bample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 


- il a & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








Tze “ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. . 


——_oQ——_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over thecountry. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 


Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
It is a strong paper, being made of manilla and wily calendered, making it 
and ploneaat $0 to write — 
It can be furnished at very low prices. 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
~ in pkgs. ery in pkgs. of 10 Ly 
Legal I oolscap, . * 00 Bath Letter, . - . . $ - 
‘Congress Letter, ooh, a 2.50 | Commercial Note, » fave . 180 


FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


oe — -—- 


ae SE BOOKS. 


These books are in s grout many ochocls and are highly 
TEE TRY Me Yon will fh ol ce ; 
Per pkge of 10. kge of 1 
a G4x8, 40 pp., ..- $ 50 6px, 100 pp., - _ ee 
I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one comme? 

cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. ped, 


‘WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
at Park Place, New York. 
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